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FACTS AND SCRAPS, 


ing “tin i ly ae Eprtapus.—The follow. 
es have engraved on Prof 
Sie eae = 
ere be no mee past the grave, 
Tf all is darkness, silence, yet 'tis reel. 
Be not afraid, ye berg hearts that weep, 
For God still ‘‘ giveth His beloved sleep,’ 
And if an en sleep He wills—so best, 
On Purcell, the famous composer, “ Here lyes 
Henry Purcell, Esq., Who left this life, And ig 
= that blessed place, Where only hig 
ony can be ed.” This inscription 
is a decided improvement on that on the tomb. 
stone in Kimberley Churchyard, Norfolk, over 
the remains of John Jenkins (composer of the 
well-known round, “ A boat, a boat, haste to the 
ferry’) who died in 1678 :— 
Under tbis stone doth rare Jenkyns lye 
The Master of the Musick art, : 
Whom from the earth, the God on high 
Call’d up to Him to beare his part. 
Aged 86, October 27 
In Anno '78, he went to Heaven. 
‘+ «© * 
rn Live out the good that’s in thee, 
And larger good will grow ; 
Let truth’s high summits win thee, 
And higher thou shalt know ; 
He claimeth kinship with the blest 
Who always gives the world his best. 
* * * 


ErrHeEz no individual member of the human 
race has any real rights, or else all have the 
same; and whoever votes against the rights of 
another, on the ground of religion, colour or sex, 
has henceforth abjured his own.—Condorcet. 

* * * 

To Remove Ink Starns.—Get a large basin 
and fill it with boiling water; lay the part of 
the cloth that is stained over the basin, —~ 
the stain touch the water. Take as mu 
oxalic acid as will cover the part, and leave it 
in the water for a few minutes, when the stain 
will disappear. This recipe will do for ink or 
iron mould stains. 

* x * 

Ir is said, ‘The voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” In the voice of the Mig there is 
& soprano as well as a bass, if the soprano is 
never heard, how can you know the voice of 
God ?—Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

* * * 

‘* Sue was his ay oe before they were 
married. I wonder how they get along?” 
‘‘ T heard her say the other day that she misses 
her salary very much.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Cowpen CxarkE tells the followin 
story of Cardinal Wiseman :—‘‘ He was 0: 
rotund proportions, and he used to relate with 

eat gusto the circumstance that when 
ie was stayin at Lord  Clifford’s 
house, Ugbrook Park, one of the maid- 
servants there, who had been told that 
his proper title was ‘Your Eminence,’ 
used to say, as she dropped her reverential 
curtsey, ‘ Yes, your Immense.’ ” 

x * * 

At an examination of an elementary school, 
a class was engaged in a composition exercise. 
One boy wrote an account of the battle of 
Flodden Field, and wound up his narration b 
saying that “James IV., the King of Scotland, 
and the flower of the Scottish nobility fell on 
that fatal field.” ‘‘ And what was the flower 
of the Scottish nobility?” inquired the 
inspector. “The thistle,” promptly answered 
the boy. 

* * * 

Littte Tommy passes for a very practical 
youth. One day his uncle took him as a birth- 
day present a new gone which Tommy had 
never played, and which did not seem to be 
particularly attractive to him. Nevertheless, 
Tommy did not forget to thank his uncle, and 
by-and-by, edging round his chair, he asked, 
‘“‘T say, uncle John.” ‘ Well?” “ This game 
belongs to me now, doesn’t it?” ‘WV hy, of 
course.” “To do just what I want with it? 
“Certainly.” ‘ Then I’lI—I'll sell it to you for 


« sixpence.” 
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SIR B. W. RICHARDSON’S 
‘¢CHAPTERS OF MEDICAL 
LIFE AND WORK.”* 


Sm Bensamm Ricwarpson’s book is aptly 
named. It is not a methodical autobiography 
going steadily through one stage after another 
of his career, and giving a good deal of private 
and family information ; perhaps about one-half of 
it, indeed, is pure science; at the same time 
the subject of the work is admittedly his own 
life and doings, and it is written 
with a charming frankness and 
reliance upon the sympathy of the 
‘yeader that must make it per- 
manently interesting, not only to 
those who, like the present writer, 
had and -valued the pleasure of 
his acquaintance, but to all in- 
terested in medical history. 
It is a very characteristic book. 
’ Certain features in his disposition 
and in his career which to some 
extent militated against his success 
from a worldly point of view, made 
him a more interesting personality, 
and they are herein displayed to 
the full. Had his mind been 
narrower, he would have been 
more successful, in a worldly 
point of view; that is to say, he 
would have been held by his con- 
temporaries as standing on a 
higher plane amidst them, and he 
would have made a larger fortune. 
But if success in life be taken to 
mean the happiness of the man 
and his usefulness to those around 
him, then those qualities which 
prevented him to some extent from 
gaining the other kind of success 
undoubtedly added to the true 
success of his life from this subjec- 
tive point of view. He had in a 
singular degree the mingling of the 
scientific and the artistic qualities 
of the mind. His vivid imagina- 
tion, floating away far beyond the 
facts of which he had actual know- 
ledge, and his gift of literary ex- 
pression, were, to some extent, in 
permanent conflict with the calm 
and exact scientific research by 
which the greater part of his time was occu- 
pied. Again, his intense human interest, 
his lovingkindness, and his desire to do some- 
thing for humanity were the spirit of the 
practical physician; yet the work of the 
practical physician thoroughly pursued occu- 
pies so much of the daily time and thought, that a 
man who is successfully engaged in this direc- 
tion can hardly have the detachment of mind, 
and the strength and leisure remaining, to do 
much in scientific research. With all these 
varied interests and wide capacities, Dr. 


*“ Vita Medica: Chapters of Medical Life and Work.” 
By Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. (Longmans & Co., 
London. Price 16s.) 


| about the profession as he pictured it 50 or 60 


Richardson's life was too diffused to produce 
the result that it might have done had its force 
been more concentrated in one direction. But, 
let it be repeated, this does not mean that, 
taking an all-round view of a singularly 
interesting personality and a remarkably 
original and useful career, he could have 
been better employed, or, on balance, more 
really successful than he was in fact. 

He tells us that it was his mother’s wish that 
he should be a doctor. She died when he was 
very young, but he remembered all his life how 
she called him to her side and told him that 


Sir Bensamin W. Ricuarpson, M.D., F.R.S. 


years before. He had known an old man who 
had seen Cheselden, and he knew the nephew, 
Colonel Cheselden, at whose sale my grand- 
father bought a picture that once belonged to 
the great surgeon himself.” It is not every 
boy who would be influenced by these associa- 
tions, and, indeed, Dr. Richardson admits that 
for a time he had a great longing to go to sea, 
but, on the whole, he adds, ‘‘ physic came 
first.” 

In his young days the practice of apprentice- 
ship prevailed for young doctors. Consulting 
physicians were very few in number, and were 
always understood to have followed 
an exceptionally wide course of 
study, generally including foreign 
centres of medicine as well ashome 
ones, and taking the degree of 
M.D. from Oxford or Cambridge. 
The general practitioners, in those 
days of difficult communication, did 
the whole work of the profession, 
without further consultation than 
between themselves, far more than 
is the case now when it is so easy 
to “run up to London” to consult 
@ specialist, or to ‘‘ get down” a 
well-known surgeon for any par- 
ticular operation. Dr. Richardson 
had the highest opinion of appren- 
ticeship as a means of entering the 
profession. He thought that it both 
trained a young man for his future 
work very much better than 
hospital study alone, and at the 
same -time kept the master, con- 
scious that he was working under 
the eye of a gradually improving 
critic, up to the mark in his own 
practice. After Richardson’s ap- 
prenticeship, he became a student 
at the Glasgow Medical School. 
Amongst his teachers was Knox 
the anatomist, who had been closely 
associated with the street murders 
carried on by Burke and Hare for 
the purpose of obtaining subjects 
for dissection. The story of the 
effect upon Knox of the published 
discovery of the means by which 
the bodies had been obtained for 
his anatomical class is very im- 
pressive. Even though it does not 
appear that it was at all proved 
that Knox knew how the bodies 


she was dying, and desired that he should learn | were obtained, still a certain suspicion had 
to be a good doctor ; the profession of medicine | fastened upon him, and though it was many 
being, in her opinion, the noblest in the world. | years after that Richardson knew him, the 


She had exacted a promise from her husband | 
that he would train the boy up for this work— | 
a promise he most faithfully kept. The imagi- — 
native side of the boy’s nature, enlisted on 
behalf of medicine by this death-bed conversa- 
tion, was further cultivated in that direction by , 
the fact that the famous surgeon, Cheselden, — 
had lived in the immediate neighbourhood, 
where his house was still to be seen. An old 
doctor, named Wing, took a great fancy to the 
lad at school, and would tell him ‘‘a good deal 


shadow of those days still rested upon him to 
so great an extent that he himself shrank 
from knowing any fresh persons. There could 
not be a more impressive illustration of the 


life-long misery resulting from going astray in 


” 


early years. ‘‘ Ife was,’’ says Dr. Richardson, 
‘*a genius as an anatomist, an eloquent man, 
never ata loss for a word, yet never speaking 
a word too much, and so exceedingly clear that 
his hearers, in listening to him, seemed to be 
reminded of something they had formerly 
acquired. I was personally very sorry when 


_the course was over, as there could not have 


840 


been a more perfect teacher, nor a more accom- 
plished man, than Knox. He aired none of his 
own sarees; © resented mane ct wal pocine 

pon eS a word abou 
his own poverty, but what he was paid to 


do and it well. I entered into none of the 
heated current debates respec the conduct 
of Knox, and during the course I never 


was to his mind a cherished one. He w 

sit with me a long time, and then would leave 

‘to have a chat with William’; but he spoke on 

no other subject than science, and never, under 
pressure, however courteously invited, 


any 
would taste a particle of ent. There 
would sometimes be a stranger or strangers in 


the drawing-room, but he never would be intro- 
duced into it. He would listen to Lady 
Richardson, who is a good musician, playing 
over in the distance some pee of music on the 
oforte which she had been set to learn by 

er favourite and admired master, the late Sir 
Sterndale Bennett, or would hear her playing 
some of the works of Mendelssohn, whom she 
mally knew. In fact, Knox showed that 

e had musical tastes, bué would never leave 
the library to go into the drawing-room. I told 
him I had written words to Handel’s ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’ and that I would sing 
them as my wife played. He replied that he 
would sooner continue to converse about skulls, 
so the subject dropped, and in his usual way 
he retired at last to see his old friend William, 
at whose house he went through precisely the 
same details. Iam told that in Scotland the 
name of this famous anatomical master has 
nearly died out, not only among the public, but 
even in scientific coteries. He was an authority 
of the first rank there, but he allowed his 
enthusiasm to overcome his judgment, allowed 
common sentiment to take its own course, and 
committed—without meaning to do so—a moral 
suicide.” 

Dr. Richardson had the interest of living 
through a period of great change in medicine, 
which, in some respects, he assisted to produce. 
Blood-letting, for instance, at the time when 
he commenced his studies, was so usual that 
the doctor was never without his lancet, and 
even people in very good health were systematic- 
ally bled at spring and autumn as a means of 


retaining their health. He gives a striking. 


illustration of how rapidly this change, in the 
fact that in his own career he was twice asked 
to give evidence in law actions: a doctor was 
charged with incompetency in the first action 
because he had. refused to draw blood from a 
wounded man, and in the second case, several 
years later, a doctor was about to have an action 
brought against him by the friends of a patient 
because he had bled her. ‘In the history of 
the world,’”’ says Dr. Richardson, ‘“‘and in the 


habits and beliefs of mankind, there is no | P 


revolution more remarkable than this of blood- 
letting.” He adds that the administration of 
mercury was almost as usual in old medical 
practice as drawing blood, and that tartar 
emetic to cause sickness, and blistering, were 
also very largely used. It does not require any 
profound medical knowledge, but only, as it 
now appears to us, a little common-sense, to 
understand how very much the strength to 
fight against disease of the persons thus treated 
must have been diminished by the doctor's 
doings; and we must believe that a consider- 
able portion of the increased average length of 
life of people of the present day, as compared 
with those of fifty years ago, depends upon the 
frequent substitution by the medical profession 
of to-day, for these violent and injurious methods 
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of treatment, of what is called the ‘‘ expectant” 
treatment, which is really doing nothing at all 
but standing by, and seeing that the patient is 
kept under hygienic conditions, properly fed, 
and in a suitable temperature, while nature 
alone works the cure. Even the stethoscope, 
the simple means by which the sounds of the 
heart and lungs are listened to, was not in 
common use in Dr. Richardson’s early days, 
and he knew one doctor who, when he saw the 
stethoscope in the hands of someone else, would 
ask with a laugh whether it were possible 


had | through it to hear the grass grow. 


But the greatest change of all has been in 
surgery, and this depended chiefly upon the 
discovery‘of anesthetics. They have not only 
made it possible for the surgeon to take time, 
and therefore do his work more carefully and 
completely, but the annihilation of pain has also 
permitted operations to be undertaken of a 
severity that never could have been endured by 
a conscious patient. Dr. Richardson had the 
great interest of seeing one of the earliest opera- 
tions ever carried on under ether. He gives the 
following interesting account of the past and the 
present in this respect : 

‘* Tt had been our fate to learn the surgical art 
in the midst of suffering, and I remember, still 
even with sorrow, what operating day meant 
as each week came round. I had become, by 
habit, accustomed to the scone, and custom 
does, without doubt, bring the mind and heart 
to bear many severe necessities. When I 
asked miy first practical teacher how he 
thought I should get through the ordeal of 
seeing and taking part in an operation, he 
replied that, as in learning to smoke, time 
brought tolerance, but that a man must keep 
his hand in if he meant to retain his firmness 
and presence of mind. I recall that when I 
had to witness the first capital operation I 
sought the companionship of a student much 
older than myself, but if turned out that he 
was more nervous than I, and prudently left 
the operating theatre as the patient entered it. 
I made up my mind to face the ordeal bravely, 
and for a time was quite taken out of myself by 
seeing the consummate calmness and dexterity 
with which the tl prare or late Professor 
Lawrie,—proceeded in his painful task. ‘The 
quicker the surgeon, the greater the surgeon,’ 
was the order of the day, and such was the 
rapidity in this case, the operation was 
actually over, in so far as the major 
part of it was concerned, before the 
patient uttered a single cry. If all had 
stopped there, all had m well; but just at 
that moment, as if giving vent to a long-sup- 
pressed agony, the patient uttered a scream, 
and, in spite of the tenderness and firmness 
with which the nurses assured him it was all 
over, continued to scream and struggle, so that 
he had to be securely held whilst the final steps 
of the operation were performed. Some of my 
comrades, neophytes like myself, became faint, 
and some left the theatre. I kept my legs, saw 
in a kind of haze the man being carried away, 
but soon came back to thorough consciousness. 
Several weeks went over my head before com- 
osure of mind accompanied such scenes as 
these. I think we all got hardened at last, but 
it was not permanent hardening. If we were 
away & few times from the scene, we had a 
return of the terror, in 8 minor degree, so soon 
as we resumed work ; and the eminent surgeon 
I have named told me that he had never woke 
on operating day without feeling a load of care 
and anxiety that would not wear off until the 
labours of his day were ended. 


‘It requires one who has witnessed the 
before and after of the abolition of pain to 
understand, in all its fulness, the change that 
followed the pe of science in this one par- 
ticular art. I feel oppressed still as I recall 
the time when the unhappy victims were 
brought, one after another, into conflict with 
the agony. They differed greatly in the way 
they took the conflict; but it occurs to me 
that, all in all, the women faced the ordeals ag 
well, if not better, than the men. Some of 
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both sexes were astoundingly brave, 
through every stage of Lf emg without ex. 
pressing a word of complaint or of suffering 
ow and then we saw, unexpectedly, a kind of 
trance state which favoured the ur of the 
r. This was most common in 
pos- 


F 


operato: 

feeblest subjects, and was brought about 
sibly by what would in the present day 
called spontaneous hypnotism. In 


entire] 


he 

o facts I remem- 
ber amongst the best of any, namely, that I 
rarely knew any person, who had positively 
made up his or her mind to undergo the opera- 
tion, shrink from it at the last moment through 
fear of the pain, and that I rarely, if ever, saw 
one shed tears during the infliction of the pain, 
Regarding the first of these experiences there 
was a remarkable psychological exhibition. A 
patient, during first conversations on the sub- 
ject of the ordeal and the suggestion of it, 
would absolutely refuse to think of submitting 
to it; but this was followed by reflection, reflec- 
tion by resignation, resignation by submission 
to the inevitable, and submission by a kind of 
holy courage, which lasted completely until the 
suffering began, upon which there was an almost 
certain change of view, and insistence, of the 
strongest kind at first, that the operation should 
be stopped at all risks; a resistance which had 
to be gently but resolutely overcome, followed, 
when resistance was useless, by as energetic a 
request for the proceedings to finish as rapidly 
as possible: ‘Make haste! make haste!’ 
These different pleadings, frequently repeated, 
became stereotyped on the mind of the 
observers so distinctly that the actual stage of 
an operation might be calculated from them by 
those who were accustomed to the proceedings. 
After all was over, there was, under the most 
favourable circumstances, great nervous shock 
—a shock which not infrequently was full of 
danger, and which left deep depression for long 
periods of time. I heard many express that if 
they had known beforehand what the suffering 
was, and the effects subsequently endured, they 
would rather have faced death than such a 
fearful struggle for continued existence. I 
have no doubt that this depression interfered 
seriously with the healing of the wounds which 
the surgeon was forced to inflict, and I know 
that the fear of the depression hindered some 
of the boldest surgeons from attempting man 
operations for saving the lives of feeble an 
excitable people, operations which are now 
carried out with perfect success. 


‘‘ T have described that it was rare to see any 
sufferer weep during an operation. It was so. 
Sufferers would scream, protest, pray, and 
sometimes give out freely what was not prayer; 
but shed floods of tears—not at all. There was 
another strange thing. From an unusually 
painful operation the sufferers, however feeble, 
rarely, if ever, fainted, except from loss of 
blood. Iasked a man once after an amputation 
if he felt faint during the operation. His reply 
was very curious and characteristic. ‘Did I 
feel faint? What a question to ask! Did I 
feel faint? Why, of course I didn’t. Neither 
would you if you had had the same reason to 
keep you from fainting. It was a good deal too 
bad for that.’ 


‘“‘ As these memories of the days when the 
abolition of pain was practically unknown are 
read, the reader will not wonder at the state- 
ment that the most treasured day in my life is 
the day when I witnessed for the first time the 
physical miracle of the abolition of pain during 
a surgical operation, the grand transformation of 
the phenomenon of agony into the phenomenon 
of sleep.” 

Notwithstanding the blessings that anesthetics 
have conferred upon mankind, they are not, 8 
we all know, free from considerable danger. A 
very large number of deaths have taken place as 
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a consequence of patients being made insensible 
either with ether, chloroform, or some mixture. 
Dr. Richardson says that the average is one 
death in 2,500 administrations. He gavea great 
deal of attention to finding some means of 
causing insensibility to pain that sould be free 
from the dangers of chloroform and ether. His 
first work, however, was to invent a very useful 


inhaler for chloroform. But his special success 
was in the production of local anesthesia by the 
4sether spray” which he invented. He tells 
that the idea of this came to him by accident 


when a young lady for fun blew some eau-de- 


Cologne through small tube on his face. He 
felt intense cold, and immediately pinching his 


face discovered that it was benumbed. Accord- 


ingly he produced an apparatus for spraying 
light fluids like ether and amylene against the 
gkin, and discovered that this was a perfectly 


successful anesthetic for some forms of opera- 


tion. In one military hospital twenty-two 
operations were performed painlessly by means 
of the ether spray without one mishap. 
very 
guccessful, simply because the danger of 
death from general anesthesia appears but 
slight in any given case, and the trouble and 
comparative uncertainty of the local spray led 
to its being put out of court in favour of its 
more certain and rapid competitor, general 


The method, however, was never 


anesthesia. Dr. Richardson said in his book, 
and it is an illustration of his imaginative power 
of prophecy, that he was convinced that some day 
local anzthesia will become the sole plan, but 
that probably compressed gaseous compounds 
will be used for the purpose. 

Three or four other means were tried by him 
for producing merely local absence of pain: one 
being a knife so sharp that it literally did what 
the child’s story described a brilliant executioner 
as doing, when he cut off the head of his subject 
so deftly that the victim did not know that any- 
thing had occurred to him, until the executioner 
handed him some snuff, and then the sufferer 
meezed and found that his head came off! 
This plan did not succeed because the blade had 
to be made so fine that it was liable to splinter. 
He tried again by covering the part with a 
fluid narcotic and then passing electricity 
through it, but this not only destroyed pain but 
also destroyed the part to which it was applied. 
He then tried the experiment of so compressing 
the part to be operated upon that the blood was 
for the time excluded and then pain was almost 
abolished. But nothing really answered per- 
fectly. He also discovered no fewer than four- 
teen different substances which could be used 
as anesthetics, some of which he always believed 
to be superior to chloroform. He then went on 
to find means of recovery, or reanimation, for 
those apparently dead, but after many instru- 
ments had been made, he came to the conclu- 
sion that simple artificial respiration is the most 
effectual. 

Innumerable other subjects of a scientific 
character engaged his attention, and were 
elaborately experimented upon by him with 
more or less success. It is quite possible that 
in time to come many of the ideas of his 
imaginative mind will become realities ; but he 
thought of so many things, and tried to do so 
much, that he would have required four or five 
lives to be able to carry to a practical end all 
the experiments in which he engaged. One 
very interesting idea upon which he worked to 
some extent was that it might be possible to 
produce in the laboratory food substances from 
vegetables which should have all the qualities 
of animal food, and he declared that he all but 
succeeded in making direct from vegetables a 
fluid exactly analogous to milk. 


! faction at the progress of his principles since he 
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All this time he was continuing the work of a 


practical physician. On completing his studies 


he was for some time the assistant of a medical 
practitioner at Mortlake, and in 1858 he took 
up his residence at 12, Hinde-street, Man- 


to 1880. He became physician to three or four 
dispensaries and hospitals, and lectured, first on 
forensic medicine and then on physiology, in 
the St. George’s School of Medicine. As his 
experiments of many kinds were carried on at 
the same time that he engaged in daily consult- 
ing practice, and as he also wrote and lectured 
largely to the public on sanitation and popular 
medical topics, it is evident how very hard he 
must have worked. His success, according to 
himself, was unchecked until almost by chance 
he turned his attention in the laboratory to 
alcohol, and found himself forced to the 
conclusion that so far from being advantageous 
to the human system, either in health or disease, 
it was, to use his own words “ a deceiver from 
beginning to end.” It was in 1866 that his 
researches compelled him to the conclusion 


that the temperature of the body was lowered 
by alcohol, and that even a small quantity 


interfered with muscular action and diminished 
the power of the nervous system and the heart. 
He declares that he had no prejudice against 
it, but on the contrary, began his researches 
quite believing in its utility, but when to his 
surprise he had proved to himself that the 
reverse was the truth, he did not hesitate to 
state in this case, as in every other, the facts 
which he believed himself to have proved. The 
consequences to himself of his statements upon 
this question, and how he suffered for his faith- 
fulness to truth, can be best told in his own 
words. He mentions first that he might have 
been prepared for ostracism on declaring him- 
self a total abstainer by what he had seen occur 
in the case of another medical practitioner at a 
professional meeting :— 


‘Suddenly there strode up the hall with a 
firm step a gentleman I did not know. I was 
struck by the stranger’s nobility of look ; by the 
sadness that clouded his brow, and by the calm- 
ness which he nevertheless displayed. He 
walked up the hall, with his beautiful old- 
fashioned buff coat buttoned, his hands crossed 
behind him, and as he scanned our little group 
Sir Charles Hastings left us to go and shake 
hands with him. 

‘6 6 Who’s that, Sir John?’ I asked of Forbes, 
who looked nervously on. 

© Oh, that’s the well-known Higginbottom, 
of Nottingham,’ he answered. 

‘‘ ‘What,’ said I, ‘has he done to make every- 
body so shy of him?’ 

““¢ Nothing whatever, I assure you,’ replied 
Hastings. ‘ He is one of the best practitioners 
in England; has made quite a notable use of 
nitrate of silver in medicine ; is a man of true 
science; a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
strictly honourable in all his proceedings ; but 
unfortunately he has a “ bee in his bonnet ”— 
he denounces wine and all alcoholic drinks, and 
is himself a total abstainer.’ 

‘6 ¢ Siy Charles seems to like him, and I wish 
you would introduce me to him,’ I responded. 

“© ¢T would with pleasure, though I almost 
fear it might do you no good. It does not hurt 
us old stagers, but you might not be equally 
invulnerable; and we've lost our chance, for 
there he goes.’ 
‘“‘ Down the open path made by the critical 
crowd Higginbottom strode, speaking to no one 
and nodding only now and then to some old 
friend. It was clear he knew and felt his posi- 
tion; no one could help feeling it; and so he 
passed away, and I never saw him again.” 


It was some years later that Richardson felt 
himself compelled by his love of truth and his 
sense of duty to take up a position antagonistic 
to the use of alcohol. He expresses his satis- 


announced his discoveries on the subject. But 
he says— 


. 


“ Let it not be supposed, however, that, wi 


us who have led, it has been all glory. Far 
from this, it has been all toil and danger. For 
chester- here he lived and tised my own 

r-square, where he lived and practised up | MY OU? (Pat befel me in 1860, when I made 
the first sortie. 


I remember nothing like the 


Before then my lecture-rooms 
had been filled by medical men, who liked to 
see new experiments, and to listen to what 
might now styled ‘post-graduate courses.’ 
Afterwards the rooms were simply vacant. 
From the outside world the sick sought me; 
I never sought them, never jockeyed anybody, 
doctor or patient—and life was on the crest of 
the wave. The charm ceased so soon as I 
declared for the principle of abstinence, and 
nothing could have been more disastrous. In 
a city in which I had once given a demon- 
stration on chloral, a grand supper was spread 
for me; an eminent medical citizen was in the 
chair, and I was toasted with highest honours 
by one of the largest and liveliest assemblies I 
have ever seen. A few months later—it was 
by accident—I happened to be present at an 
important ceremony in the same city, meeting 
the same men; but I was marked, like Higgin- 
bottom, with the sin of disbelief in the ancient 
faith, and was known by only one friend. The 
others kept at that cold distance from me at 
which I ail seen him placed, and I do not 
hesitate to say that his conduct gave me com- 
fort and resolution. I had done none of them 
a shadow of wrong, and I had left them all in 

and happiness; but I had let Nature 
lead me, and was no longer one of them. Such 
has been the effect of my altered views for 
many a long year; it was no more than might 
have been expected, and no more than has had 
to be gently tolerated. 

“The battle with alcohol still rages. We hear 
the wild cries for and against it, andI am in 
the front of the battle as firm as ever; but I 
keep to my quarter of it, mixing with those 
who stand on the physical side. It is not 
battle that will last many generations, because 
our alcoholic opponents must give way. They 
fight wildly, trusting in their own numbers, 
wealth Pr influence. In another age it will 
be thought wonderful how the battle could 
have been fought at all, and alcohol will fall 
into historic oblivion both as a food and a 
medicine.” 

It was in 1869, when he was less than half 
through his professional life, that Dr. Richard- 
son enrolled himself definitely and openly on 
the side of totel abstinence. He bore with the 
greatest composure all that there was to bear 
as a consequence, and however his reputation 
may have suffered for a time, his continual 
work in other directions was so highly dis- 
tinguished that his list of medical honours was 
a very long one; while the public appreciation 
of his services to medicine and hygiene was 
expressed by the general approval with which 
his knighthood was received. 


He died in what he himself would un- 
doubtedly have considered to be a happy 
manner. He had been working at the proof- 
sheets of this book until his dinner time, at 
which he appeared in almost his usual health, 
but when he returned to his study after dinner 
he had an attack of apoplexy, and died peace- 
fully about twelve hours afterwards. The book 
is a noble and beautiful summary of a sincere 
and sweet-natured man’s scientific career, and 
we are very glad that it was happily finished 
before he ‘“ went hence to be no more seen,” 
leaving to the world the legacy of much accom- 
plished, and yet more honestly and earnestly 
attempted, for human progress. 


=e 


Ir is the dull, traditional habit of mankind 
that guides most men’s actions. And all this 


traditional part of human nature is most easily 


impressed and acted on by that which is 
handed down.— Walter Bagehot. 


_—_—-— 


CHICAGO’S HOPE—A WOMAN. 
Mrs. Pavut until a few years was & 


for 
around her, and, with 
instinct, immediatel: 


results. 

Although Mrs. Paul has been in the depart- 
ment only a short time, it is claimed that the 
results are already noticeable. 
map the streets 

nsible for each strip. If he doesn't keep 
it he loses his place. She says she thinks 
& sweeper won’t be blind, and a cartman won't 
be stupid if he finds out that he holds his job 
because of his ability to see dirt. 

= a erent enone is worse hard 

accomp! something. e begins 

hae Pasa before 8 a.m., and if is often long 
after 7 o'clock at night before she has seen the 
last pile of dirt thrown into a cart, the brooms 
mare in a corner of the city barn, and the men 
cted as to their work the next day. She 

does not sit in an office all day and content 
herself with giving orders. In fact she has no 
real office except, as she says, under her hat. 
All day she drives about her district, overseeing 
and encouraging the sweepers and hunting up 
the carts whose drivers have a mania for losing 


themselves. 
The: ray of hope which Mrs. Paul’s appoint- 
ment has diffused through the Chicago smoke is 


only a struggling beam as yet. but it is the only 

one which awned on the inhabitants for 

some time, so they are making the most of it. 

If she carries out her promises a new era will 

in the city by the lake, for she says that 

sh fifty men she will make Chicago “ as clean 

as New York, as mudless as Paris, and as bright 

as any big city should be.” This is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. 


HINDOO FOOD PREJUDICES. 


‘*As you are aware, the peculiarity of the 
Indian caste system was with reference to 
restrictions imposed upon the people as regards 
their food and drink. No food or drink touched 
8 a foreigner could be taken by a Hindoo. 
ese restrictions were of so rigorous a 
character that in course of time people 
strongly objected to eat any vegetable not 
indigenous to the country, but introduced by 
foreigners. A remarkable illustration of this is 
to be found in the fact that not very long ago 
Hindoos could not be persuaded to eat potatoes. 
I am assured that, incredible as it may seem at 
the present day, my own grandfather, who 
died in 1817, could not be persuaded to sanc- 
tion the eating of potatoes by members of his 
own family. It is curious that nearly 600 
ears’ association with Mohammedans only 
ded to strengthen this feeling of antipathy 
towards the foreigner, though the Hindoo and 
the Mohammedan lived side by side. As I 
had occasion to point out some years ago, it is a 
curious and suggestive fact that, apart from its 
flavour or smell, Hindoos strongly objected to 
an onion, because it was supposed that the 
Mohammedans had introduced it into India as 
an article of vegetable food. Even now there 
are Hindoo widows who, on the same ground, 
object to cauliflowers and cabbages. Such, 
then, was the state of things when the English 
first attempted to try this great experiment 
which is now going on.”—Mr. Manomohun 
Ghose. 


THE moral regeneration of mankind will only 
really commence when the most fundamental 
of the social relations (marriage) is placed under 
the rule of equal justice, and when human 
beings learn to cultivate their strongest sym- 
pathy with an equal in rights and in culti- 
vation.— John Stuart Mill. 
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THE W.C.T.U. AND LADY 


HENRY SOMERSET. 

Tas Woman's Journal (Boston) speaking of the 
recent W.C.T.U. Convention, says :— 

“Nothing aroused so much interest as the 
question what position the World’s W.C.T.U. 
should take in regard to Lady Henry Somerset's 
endorsement of the State regulation of vice for 
India. Mrs. Josephine E. Butler sent a letter 


Y | from Switzerland, saying, in part :— 


‘“*T wait for a plain indication of the position 
of the rank and file of the W.C.T.U. before I 
can consent to remain in the office of superin- 
tendent of the purity department. I do not 
know what position your revered leader, Miss 
Willard, is taking on the question. It would be 


.@ terrible blow to know that she does not come 


out faithfully against the declaration of Lady 
Henry Somerset. I have not yet seen any pro- 
nouncement of hers. If there is any spirit of 
compromise in that great association, or if the 
election is in the hands of any perverted or un- 
decided leaders or committees, then I feel that 
I must at once sever my connection with them 
and you. There is war now between women 
and women, and we are coming into i 
and sifting times, times in which our person: 
likings aaa even strong friendships may have to 
give way before the winnowing blast which 
shall separate the wavering from the steadfast 
in this righteous work.” 

“The W.C.T.U. expressed itself,” goes on 
The Woman's Journal, “‘by resolution with 
clearness enough to leave no doubt as to its 
position in regard to Lady Henry Somerset’s 
scheme for the State regulation of vice. The 
abhorrence with which Lady Henry’s project 
was regarded by the majority of the members 
was such as to lead Miss Willard to fear some 
severe expression of censure, and she used all 
her great influence to have the pronunciamento 
put in a form that should be as little wounding 
as possible to Lady Henry’s feelings, while at 
the same time making clear the fact that the 
W.C.T.U. and its president, Miss Willard, are 
unalterably opposed to the State sanction of 
vice in any form.” 


The following resolution on the subject was 
adopted :— 

‘* Whereas, the regulation of vice has become 
an aggressive question in the W.C.T.U., and 
the ussion of it as represented in the 
C.D. Acts, has.assumed a character which we 
cannot ignore, 

“* Resolved, that while we do not forget that 
even the most consecrated and true may 
honestly differ in relation to vital matters, and 
while we would abstain from anything which 
would savour of criticism or judgment of 
motives, yet we, the World’s W.C.T.U. most 
earnestly protest against anything which would 
even seem to commit our great organization to 
any effort at regulation or license as applied to 
any and all forms of sin, and we must most 
unequivocally declare our abhorrence of any 
compromise whatever with anything which is 
wrong in principle or sinful in practice. We 
utter this as our conviction and protest, and 
our determination never to surrender the 

rinciple for which we have always stood as a 


y.” 


At the meeting of the Dominion of Canada 
W.C.T.U., which was held in Toronto just 
before that of the World’s W.C.T.U., a resolu- 
tion was passed :— 


“That the Canadian W.C.T.U. is unalterably 
opposed to any and all complicity of the 
Government with sin; that as British subjects 
we strongly protest against the enactment of 
law permitting the regulation of vice in the 
military cantonments in India, and declare 
such law an outrage on Christianity, civilization 
and common humanity; also that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour and 
Lady Henry Somerset.” 


November 25, 1897, 


—_———S—$ 


The following resolution was also recom. 
mended by the Committee on Resolutions :— 


“* Resolved, that we view the action of the 
President of the B.W.T.A. in su any 
method whatever for State legalization of vice 
with most profound sorrow, the deeper on 
account of our warm ap of her 
services to the temperance cause, and our love 
for her in Jesus Christ, but that we think her- 
present views sey irreconcilable with the 
platform of the W.C.T.U.” 


Mrs. Thornby and Mrs. Letitia Yeomans 
strongly urged the passage of this resolution, 
but, after discussion, it was carried that it 
should be laid on the table, on the ground that 
the resolution already adopted was sufficient. 


MOZART ON CHASTITY FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 


In Wilder's ‘‘ Life of Mozart,” peee 208, is an 
interesting letter written by Mozart, at the 

e of 26, to his father, December 15th, 1781, 

@ young musician was resolved to marry, and’ 
gave his reasons. He wrote :— 

‘* Nature x sey in me as loudly as in anyone 
else, and perhaps even more strongly than in a 
stupid and heavy rustic. Nevertheless it is 
impossible for me to follow the example of the 
young men of my own age. On the one hand, 
my mind is too sincerely religious, I have too 
much honesty, too much love for my neighbour, 
to make up my mind to deceive any innocent. 
woman. On the other hand, I value my health 
far too much to risk it by consorting with the 
vicious. So I can swear before God that thus 
far I have not a single moral lapse with which 
to reproach m hal JBa00 

Considering that Mozart was living sur- 
rounded by a very dissipated society and the 
lax morals of the theatre, this declaration does: 
him the more honour. 

It may be added, too, that he was, besides 
being a brilliant musical genius, very beautiful 
in person, and well calculated to attract the 
affection of women. 


SUMMER ETERNAL. 


By Cetia THAXTER. 


Last night I stole away alone, to find 
A mellow crescent setting o’er the sea, 
And lingered in its light, while over me 
Blew fitfully the grieving autumn wind. 


And somewhat sadly to myself I said, 
‘* Summer is gone,”’ and watched how bright 
and fast 
Through the moon’s track the little waves 
sped past ; 

‘* Summer is gone! her golden days are dead.” 
Regretfully I thought, ‘‘ Since I have trod f*” } 
Earth’s ways with willing or reluctant feet, 

Never did season bring me days more sweety. 
a. with rare joys and priceless gifts from 
God. 


‘‘And they are gone ; 
more.” 
The slender moon went down, all red and 
still ; 
The stars shone clear, the silent dews fell 
chill; 
The waves with ceaseless murmur washed the 
shores. 


A low voice spake: ‘‘And wherefore art thou 


they will return no 


sad ? 
Here in thy heart all summer folded lies, 
And smiles in sunshine; though the sweet- 
time dies, 

"Tis thine to keep forever fresh and glad!” 

Yea, gentle voice, though the fair days depart, 
And skies grow cold above the restless sea, 
God’s gifts are measureless, and there shall 

be 

Eternal summer in the grateful heart. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 
“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
CHAPTER V.—continued.. 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON SOME OF THE WRITERS 
WHO HAVE RENDERED WOMEN OBJECTS OF 
PITY, BORDERING ON CONTEMPT. 

To continue our examination of the wri 

of Rousseau on the education of girls. 

Not allowing women understanding, it is but 
consistent to subject them to authority inde- 

+ of reason ; and to prepare them for this 
gubjection, he gives the following advice : 

“ Girls ought to be active and diligent; nor 
is that all; they should also be early subjected 
to restraint. This misfortune, if it really be 
one, is inseparable from their sex; nor do they 
ever throw it off but to suffer more cruel evils. 
They must be subject, all their lives, to the 
most constant and severe restraint, which is 
that of decorum; it is, therefore, necessary to 
accustom them early to such confinement, that 
it may not afterwards cost them too dear; and 
to the suppression of their caprices, that they | 
may the more readily submit to the will of 
others. If, indeed, they be fond of being always 
at work, they should be sometimes compelled 
to lay it aside. Dissipation, levity, and incon- 
stancy, are faults that readily spring up from 
their first propensities, when corrupted or per- 
verted by too much indulgence. To prevent 
this abuse, we should teach them, above all 
things, to lay a due restraint on themselves. 
The life of a modest woman is reduced, by our 
absurd institutions, to a perpetual conflict with 
herself; not but it is just that this sex should 
partake of the sufferings which arise from those 
evils it hath caused us.” sweetness of temper; formed to obey a being so 

And why is the life of a modest woman a , imperfect as man, often full of vices, and always 
perpetual conflict? I should answer, that this | full of faults, she ought to learn betimes even 
very system of education makes it so. Modesty, to suffer injustice, and to bear the insults of a 
temperance, and self-denial, are the sober off- | husband without complaint; it is not for his 
spring of reason ; but when sensibility is nurtured | sake, but her own, that she should be of a mild 


A sn Se 
at the expense of the understanding, such weak * Surely this observation is true of right-minded boys as 


bein: ained by arbitrary means well as of girls: just authority, if “well-directed” and 
Bs rue be seats “i a flicts: butgi * | exercised with good temper and_reason, does not produce 
and be subjected to continual conflicts ; ut give hatred, but loyalty and, love. How food Monarchs, are 
. ‘ ss : * loved! e other hand, we o ay perceive, if we 
their activity of mind a wider sia and me -_ wise ne maselah ears for both our boys ane girls 
pas i i will eir appetites | there must of necestrit as the years come a time o 
sions and migtives gover PP adolescent pedloonetol” and reson overnment, when 
and sentiments. maternal authority must give place to .—F.F.M. 


disposition. The perverseness and ill-nature of 
the women only serve to aggravate their own 
misfortunes, and the misconduct of their 
husbands; they might plainly perceive that 
such are not the arms by which they gain the 
superiority.” 

Formed to live with “such an imperfect 
being as man,” they ought to learn from the 
exercise of their faculties the necessity of 
forbearance; but all the sacred rights of 
hnmanity are violated by insisting on blind 
obedience. 

The being who patiently endures injustice, 
and silently bears insults, will soon become 
unjust, or unable to discern right from wrong. 

Besides, I deny the fact, this is not the true 
way to form or meliorate the temper; for, as & 
sex, men have better tempers than women, 
because they are occupied by pursuits that 
interest the head as well as the heart; and the 
steadiness of the head gives a healthy tempera- 
ture to the heart. People of sensibility have 
seldom good tempers. The formation of the 
temper is the cool work of reason, when, as life 
advances, she mixes with happy art, jarring 
elements. I never knew a weak or ignorant 
person who had a good temper, though mere 
constitutional good humour, and that docility 
which fear stamps on the behaviour, often 
obtains the name. I say behaviour, for 
genuine meekness never reached the heart 
or mind, unless as the effect of reflection; and 
that simple restraint produces a number of 
peccant humours in domestic life, many sen- 
sible men will allow, who find some of these 
gentle, irritable creatures very troublesome 
companions. 


“The common attachment and regard of a 
mother, nay, mere habit, will make her beloved 
by her daughters, if she do nothing to incur 
their hate. Even the constraint she lays them 
under, if well directed, will increase their affec- 
tion, instead of lessening it*; because a state of 
dependence being natural to the sex, they 
perceive themselves formed for obedience.” 

This is begging the question ; for servitude 
not only debases the individual, but its effects 
seem to be transmitted to posterity. Consider- 
ing the length of time that women have been 
dependent, is it surprising that some of them 
hug their chains, and fawn like the spaniel? 
‘These dogs,” observes a naturalist, ‘‘ at first 
kept their ears erect; but custom has super- 
seded nature, and a token of fear is now con- 
sidered a beauty.” 

‘‘For the same reason,” adds Rousseau, 
“‘women have, or ought to have, but little 
liberty; they are apt to indulge themselves 
excessively in what is allowed them. Addicted 
in everything to extremes, they are even more 
transported at their diversions than boys.” 

The answer to this is very simple. Slaves 
and mobs have always indulged themselves in 
the same excesses, when once they broke loose 
from authority. The bent bow recoils with 
violence, when the hand is suddenly relaxed 
that forcibly held it; and sensibility, the 
plaything of outward circumstances, must be 
subjected to authority, or moderated by reason. 

‘There results,” he continues, ‘from this 
habitual restraint a tractableness which women 
have occasion for during their whole lives, as they 
constantly remain either under subjection to 
the men, or to the opinions of mankind ; and 
are never permitted to set themselves above 
those opinions. The first and most important 
qualification in a woman is good nature or 


(To be continued.) 


BEEF TEA. 


THE enormous Ly oa of the oldest estab- 
lished of the Beef Tea preparations is strikingly 
exemplified by the fact that the Liebig Com- 
pany’s sales of their J. v. Liebig Extract during 
October have beaten all records since the forma- 
tion of the Company more than thirty years 
ago; and we understand that this is not due 
to any unusual pushing in the way of trade 
bonuses, but simply in the ordinary course of 
business. This “Liebig’” makes a capital 
beverage to take in place of the hurtful “ glass 
of grog” in dull, damp, autumn weather. 
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Pee 
is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system to resist Neuralgia, Colds ae 
and Influenza; it keeps the healthy well, and strengthens invalids. aaa 
A perfect essence of Beef; its effect upon the system is lasting, Ad 
not transitory like alcoholic stimulants. In the Kitchen it provides ree 
the essential features of good cookery—appetising flavour, nourish- bes 

ment and digestibility. a 
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If a stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 
tion, tt will be retwrned if declined; but the 
Editor cannot be responsible for the accidental 
loss of manuscripts, and any not accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed if 
enaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
Sully to intimate that am article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that it is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


Free Distrrrvurtion of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
in order to make it more widely known. We 
are always much obliged to friends who will 
kindly undertake to distribute copies of back 
numbers of the Woman’s SicnaL at meetings, 
and shall be glad to send parcels for this 
purpose gratis and post free. Will corre- 
spondents please name meeting, and number 
of copies that can probably be utilised. 


The following ladies are thanked very sin- 
cerely for kindly sending for copies of the 
S1enat to distribute at meetings :— 


Mrs. V’hittingham (Walthamstow B.W.T.A.); Mrs. 
Cuthbertson (Wallasey B.W.T.A.); Mrs. Conway Collins 
(Central Hackney W.L.A.); Mrs. Haworth, Darwen; Mrs. 
Drew, Maida Vale; Mrs. Holden Byles, Manchester ; Miss 
Moffat (Newcastle-on-Tyne W.L.A.); Miss Martin (Benwell 
and Fenham W.L.A.); Mrs. Crosland, Huddersfield; Dr. 

J. Hall-Williams, Penzance; Rev. W. Wynn 
Robinson, Gainsborough; Mrs. Tring, Islington; Miss E. 
J. Milcheson, Longton, B.W.T.A. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A report has been circulated that the 
Queen sent the following message by 
cable to ex-President Cleveland on the 
birth of his first son :— 

London, Oct. 29th, 1897.—Felicitations on 
this the day of your happiness, and may your 
heir bring you joy. VICTORIA, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland were previously 
the parents of three girls, and as the 


Queen had not sent congratulations on 
their respective advents, the inference was 
drawn by the American papers that Her 
Majesty thinks nothing ott the female sex, 
but is like the Chinese parents, who only 
count their sons, and say ‘I have four 
children”’ when they sess four male 
offspring, — of the fact that they 
have also three or four of the other sex. 
It will interest these hasty critics to be 
told that the Queen sent no such message 
as reported. It was an unqueenly com- 
position, and to English people bears the 
stamp of fiction on its face from the 
wording alone. But besides that, the 
Queen has never thus openly flouted her 
own sex. In her position it would have 
been very foolish ‘for her to do so, seeing 
that she was preferred as heir to the 
throne before her uncles—the sons of a 
king in her case were set aside for his 
granddaughter as his heir. 
* * * 

We recently referred to the objections 
raised to the admission of women to the 
examinations of the Veterinary College of 
Great Britain, and to the consequent 
inability of the women veterinary students 
now studying in the Scotch colleges to 
obtain proper entrance to their professional 
careers. A curious fact is the much greater 
readiness shown by men in most other 
countries of the world than in this to allow 
the weaker sex a simple fair field—no 
favour but no handicapping—in ‘the 
struggle for existence’’; our countrymen 
have been, alas! the most ungenerous, grasp- 
ing and selfish of any on these large planes 
of the right of humanity of the female sex 
to earn a living. We find that women in 
France can now become veterinary surgeons 
without let or hindrance. A young Russian 
lady, who is the first woman who has made 
this subject a study, in 1893 obtained ad- 
mission to the French Veterinary College, 
and she has now obtained her diploma 
after four years’ study, and been admitted 
to legally-qualified practice. 

* * * 

Grave responsibility rests on those 
persons who pocket a large profit for them- 
selves from any business, the while they 
pay their girl employées too small a wage 

or an honest livelihood. The Aerated 
Bread Company is an extremely successful 
business enterprise, its dividend being no 
less than 374 per cent. ; to this position it 
has steadily mounted, improving annually 
during the past few years. Have the 
girls employed in the shops been given 
any share in this increased prosperity ? 
Not a particle! Are they so fairly paid 
already that no addition to their wages 
can reasonably be asked for? On the 
contrary, they serve long hours, and receive 
a wage, without board and lodging, of ten 
to twelve, shillings a week! Yet when 
Mr. Thompson, a shareholder, at the 
annual meeting of the Company at which 
the great dividend was announced, rose to 
say that he thought the employées should 
be better paid, considering the prosperity 
of the business—ten and eleven shillings a 
week was not, in his opinion, a living 
wage—he was howled down with coarse 
violence and selfish insult. Alas! in this 
the women shareholders took part. One 
lady exclaimed: ‘We've heard you 
before!’ and the speaker’s further remarks 
were constantly interrupted by cries of 
‘‘Sit down ’’ and ‘ Nonsense,” and with 
stamping of feet. Not one other person 


but it was voted that he “should be no 
ane heard,” and the shareholders 
eted their enormous profit on the 
bour of the hard-worked, underpaid girls, 
with perfect complacency. It is such 
utter selfishness, and such unreasonable 
separation of the interests of the employer 
and employed, that tend to socialism, and 
make labour disputes ever-recurring and 

bitter. 

* * * 

Since last week’s issue, the Union Signal, 
of which Miss Willard is Editor, has come 
to hand, and contains a brief account of 
the World’s Convention of the W.C.T.U. 
The same report of her speech on Lady 
Henry Somerset's eg A is given in the 
Union Signal as the Chicago paper gave 
from which we copied the report of her 
words printed here in last week’s Watcx 
Tower, but with the addition of one very 
much stronger paragraph; this we must, 
in justice to Miss Willard, now add to the 
previously given passage. The Union Signal 
says that, besides the other references 
already reported, she spoke thus :— 


It need hardly be said that Lady Henry 
Somerset has never dreamed of applying the 
method she advocates outside the British Army 
in India; and the mistake she made (for we all 
think it a grievous mistake, much as we love 
her) was in advocating a measure whereby the 
‘‘ equality of men and women” in an act that 
degrades both, and strikes at the very founda- 
tion of the integrity of home, comes to be an 
equality that levels down instead of up, that 
blurs the moral sense of those who administer 
hardly less than of those who engage in it, and 
would, no doubt, prove as difficult of execution 
as the plain, clear cut, ‘‘ Thou shalt not,” which 
is the only edict pronounced in God’s laws of 
nature or of grace. 

ee) & 

Miss Willard proceeded to justify the 
comparative silence of the Union Signal on 
the subject of Lady Henry’s proposals: 
first, by the poor plea that it would make 
no difference to the British Government if 
the American White Ribbon women were 
ever so emphatic; and second, on the 
ground that the American people not 
being directly concerned in the health of 
armies (because they have no standing 
celibate army, and no Eastern posses- 
sions to which to exile men), Americans 
ought not to comment greatly on such 
matters, as being outside their land’s 
interests. She said: ‘‘There has been no 
silence on these subjects, and we do not 
believe there ever will be in our official 
organ, or in the record of our leaders, 
but we wish to turn our limited space to 
the uses that promise most in practical 
results.” She also declared that: “It 
must be remembered that we had nohody 
to convert, our constituency the world over 
being of one mind.’ This was in the 
same breath in which she urged that 4 
person of a different mind, an active 
advocate, even the originator, of a plan 
for State arrangement for healthy vice 
should still be considered a ‘“ beloved and 
trusted comrade,’ and that difference 
of opinion on this point should not dis- 
qualify for the Vice-Presidency of the 
World’s ‘‘ White Ribboners.” On page 342, 
further particulars of these meetings will be 
found. We read with peculiar interest the 
nobly courageous resolution of the “ White 
Ribbon’? women of Canada, who, a8 
British subjects, had a peculiar call to 


seems to have supported Mr. Thompson, ' speak out on the matter. 


November 25, 1897. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL, 


As to the plea that it does not matter 
whether one is very outspoken in the 
cause of right or not—that one’s influence 
is small, and that the wrong will yet be done 
however one spends oneself in protest— 
this is so often the plea on which people 
stand aside from the world’s great combat 
between good and evil, that it must be 
regarded as a stock weapon ever furbished 
in the devil’s armoury. It takes on the 
guise of a virtue, for it is a duly modest 
estimate of one’s own poor powers! It is 
so wise and sensible, for why waste force 
on helping a hopeless cause? But were 
this plea put forth for running away by one 
soldier on the battlefield he would be 
covered with disgrace! Were every 
tiny raindrop to reflect how small a 
speck of the d earth it could 
moisten, where would be the refreshing 
shower? How is a minority to be turned 
into a majority save by the accretion of 
individuals, as fluid thought is compelled 
to crystallize by coming in contact with the 
steadfast, even though tiny, central mass 
of conviction already set firm and fixed ? 

* * * 

Ah, no! dear sister, who would count 
for something, however gently organized, 
on the side of human progress, never be 
fearful that your small voice will be merely 
swallowed up and lost in the great victorious 
shout of the powerful enemy; do your 
duty, strike your blow, not knowing or 
seeing clearly, yet learning (perhaps from 
history, perhaps from the internal sense of 
communion with the Unseen given by times 
to all who honourably do their utmost to 
work in harmony with the right) learning 
I say, that somekae or other your feeblest 
effort does count in a mighty battle, does 
give force and strength and power, beyond 
what you may immediately perceive, to a 
right cause. ‘I am but one—but I am 
one.” The meekest and smallest of us is 
that, and must do her duty, her own, in- 
dividual personal duty, standing in her 
place in line, the appointed place, whether 
that of private or officer. ‘I come not to 
bring peace, but a sword,” said the Incar- 
nation of heavenly forces; and we must 
not hope that we can help by timidly keep- 
ing still, and allowing ourselves to ‘‘in 
silence shrink from the truth we needs 
must think.” 

x * * 

With reference to the ‘coming-of-age ”’ 
meetings of the B.W.T.A., at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on November 29th and 30th, it 
is interesting to know that Mrs. Scholefield, 
in whose drawing-room the Society came 
first into existence, has continued to hold 
the office of President of the Newcastle 
branch ever since, and, happily, is still 
able, in conjunction with another good 
friend of the cause, to give the ‘‘ reception ” 
to the delegates, &c., attending the 
Convention. 

* * * 

By a vote of the Court of Common 
Council, the Corporation of the City of 
London has, for the fourth time, granted 
the use of the Guildhall for the Christmas 
Entertainment to Ragged School Children, 
which has been annually promoted by 
the generosity of Mr. Alderman Treloar. 
The guests are drawn from all of the 
poorest parts of the Metropolis. An 
effort is being made by the same kind- 
hearted gentleman to give something for 
Christmas to a class who cannot attend at 
a feast. There are over 5,000 little 
crippled children passing a monotonous 


existence in crowded courts and alleys in 
the great City of London. Many of them 
are stretched on beds of suffering, and are 
prisoners from year’s end to year’s end. 
Others are quite unable to participate in 
the pleasures offered to the more robust. 
‘‘ Realizing how sad was the lot of these 
afflicted little ones,” says Alderman Treloar, 
“last year the surplus of the fu~‘s 
entrusted to me for the children’s ban et 
at the Guildhall was spent in provi n 
1,000 Christmas hampers for crip led 
children. There was not the smallest 
difficulty in distributing them to the most 
deserving cases, for every cripple is regis- 
tered and visited syatninaiically by the 
Ragged School Union ; but, in making the 
selections, it gave great pain to be obliged 
to refuse four out of every five applicants. 
Why should not all the 5,000 homes be 
brightened and made happy for one day at 
least in the year?’’ He asks for contribu- 
tions, large or small, to be sent to the 
Little Cripples’ Christmas Fund, care of 
Alderman loar, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
* * 


Amongst the ‘niversities in the United 
Kingdom to which women are admitted, a 
distinguished i belongs to the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, which has from the 
first admitted women on equal terms with 
men. The college has now 400 students, 
and is an established success. A fine new 
hall of residence for women was recently 
opened, and at a recent meeting of the 
governing body, the president, one of the 
truest friends of the institution, Lord 
Rendel, in moving the adoption of the 
council’s report and statement of accounts, 
referred to the steady and satisfactory 
growth in the number of students, ‘“ and, 
again, the vindication of the wisdom, even 
financially speaking, of that branch which 


brought them their women students.”’ 
* * * 


This all seems so satisfactory and 
pleasa:'t that we read with regret in the 
Cambrian News a ‘leader’’ which may 
perhaps serve as a danger signal for the 
friends of the women students, but which 
it is deplorable to find is needed, in face of 
such success :— 

We know that in some quarters there are 
those who urge that because the women’s side 
is so successful the drag should be put on. This 
would be disastrous. The work the college is 
doing for women is more important, perhaps, 
than the work it is doing for men, and we trust 
that no unworthy fears will cause the least 
impediment to be thrown in the way of the 
further development of the women’s side. We 
urged years ago that the college should be 
thrown open to women, and it is now matter of 
history that not one of the predicted evil 
consequences of throwing the college perfectly 
open to women has come to pass. There are 
people who predicted that if women were 
admitted the college would be weighted with a 
department that would not only be a drag upon 
the funds but would cause the college to fail as 
a place of instruction for men. These prophets 
of evil have now turned round and are predicting 
disaster to the college because the women 
students steadily increase in number and are 
now a source of financial profit! The fact is, 
and it is no use blinking it, the success of the 
Aberystwyth College is still a source of unhappi- 
ness to certain people who have used their 
position on its governing bodies to fight against 
its development. There is not the least occasion 
to fear the increasing number of women students, 
and we trnst that counsels of repression will not 
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members of the council. We know a good deal 
more than it is necessary to say, but it is to be 
hoped that the friends of the college and the 
believers in equal educational advantages for 
women with men will not allow themselves to 
be lured into an attitude of unfairness towards 
women who, if encouraged, would become 
students, but if disco: -> :°d will go elsewhere or 
fail to receive higher edu ation at all. 

* * * 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps has now got the 
Woman's Institute and the Grosvenor 
Crescent Club in working orir. The 
house taken for the two purposes is a fine 
mansion behind St. George’s Hospital, and 
a stone’s throw from Hyde Park Corner. 
The Club occupies the lower two floors, and 
the Institute the upper ones, a separate 
entrance giving access to the Institute 
one side. The Club premises include a 
large general dining-room, and a smaller 
room in which members may give private 
parties; a splendid double drawing-room 
where club ‘“ At Homes” are held, and 
where many of the most interesting 
people in London will be seen; a mem- 
bers’ private room, to which guests are 
never admitted, so that those members 
who desire to avoid the crowd on Club 
‘At Home days’’ may have a place of 
retirement; and a ‘‘ Games room,’’ where 
smoking is allowed. All these rooms are 
furnished nicely ; the drawing-room con- 
tains several handsome pieces of furniture 
given by Mrs. Wynford Philipps from her 
own home in Queen Anne’s-gate. Better 
dressing-room accommodation is certain y 
required, this being small and dark, and 
not fit for careful toilet-making. Apart 
from this, the arrangements are luxurious 
and elegant. There is a club dinner every 
evening at a fixed price, and both entrées 
and joints are provided daily for luncheons. 
No alcoholic drinks are sold. 

‘ *« « 

The ‘*Woman’s Institute” is quite 
separate ; the Club subscription of three 
guineas must be supplemented by half-a- 
guinea for the Institute (the fee for 
membership of this when the Club is not 
also joined being one guinea), and then 
the whole house is open. The library 
belongs to the Institute, and is already 
well supplied with reference books, Mrs. 
Sheldon Amos and others having made 
large gifts of literature. The women 
lecturers supplied from the Institute have 
already many engagements, the indexing 
department and general information bureau 
for answering questions for a small fee are 
in full working order, and a course of 
lectures to members on ‘‘ Women in Local 
Government’’ has been arranged, the 
speakers being all women occupying 
public positions. Mrs. Wynford Philipp’s 
has started everything with characteristic 
energy and ability. 

* * * 

The old Pioneer Club, meantime, con- 
tinues to exist, and is still at Bruton- 
street, but must move thence ere long. 
Both clubs send out an attractive pro- 
gramme of debates, ‘‘ At Homes,” &c., for 
the winter season. 

* x * 

The number of lady candidates now being 
examined for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Surgery by London Uni- 
versity is no less than twenty, or about 
one-fourth of the total number of candidates 
sitting for the examination. This is the 
highest number yet recorded of lady can- 


be listened to by either the governors or the ! didates for this degree. 
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THE LEGEND OF DAME 
CARE. 

From the German of Hermann Sudermann. 
Translated by Annie Truscorr Woop. 
THERE was once a mother, to whom God had 
given a little son, but she was so poor and so 
lonely that she had nobody to be sponsor for 
him. She sighed and thought: ‘ Wherever 
shall I finda god-mother?” Then one evening, 
as the twilight was falling, a woman came to 
’ her house, with grey garments and a grey shawl 
wrapped about her head, who said: “I will be 
godmother to your boy, and see to it that he 
grows up to be a good man and does not let 
alr of hunger. But you must give me his 

Then the mother trembled and ‘said : ‘Who 
art thou?” 

‘**T am Dame Care,” replied the grey woman. 
The mother wept, but as she was so hungry she 
gave the woman her boy’s soul, and then she 
was his godmother. nae 

The boy grew and worked hard, so that he 
might earn bread for his mother. But as he 
had no soul, he had no joy and no youth, and 
often he looked at his mother with reproachful 
eyes, as if he would ask her: 

* Mother, where is my soul ?” 

Then the mother was troubled, and went out 
to seek a soul for him. 

She asked the stars in heaven: “Will you 
give him a soul?’’ But they said: ‘‘ He is too 
mean for us.” 

She asked the flowers on the moor; they 
said: ‘‘ He is too ugly for us.” 

She asked the birds in the trees; they said: 
‘* He is too mournful for us.” 

She asked the tall trees; they said: ‘He is 
too humble for us.” 

She asked the wise serpents; they said; ‘‘He 
is too stupid for us.” ? 


THE WOMUANS SIGNAL. 
ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Katre Ovtron. 
Some ways or Rg-pressinc Cotp Mazar. 


I am so often asked to give lessons on this 
roar! that I think I must devote an article 


evidently important business of re-dressing 
meat. 


A very pretty and effective entreé called 
DURHAM CUTLETS 


can be made out of the remains of any kind of 
cold meat as follows—Mince as finely as 
possible a 
cold meat, rabbit or chicken and a little 
ham is excellent, but roast beef or mutton 
will do ery 
sauce made 0! 
of flour, and a 
mus ie od or rabbit ¥ el, one teas a 
of chop parsley, a little pepper an t, 
two tablespoonfuls of bread 
flavouring sauce, such as ketchup, if liked 
a few drops of anchovy sauce. 
together and spread in the centre of a dessert 
ang (or one that size) and lay it aside to get 


quarter of a pound of any 


well. Add to this a very thick 
one ounce of butter, one ounce 
quarter of a pint of stock (or 


crumbs, a little 


all well 


ix 


Then, with a floured knife, cut the m 


ture right down the centre, then across, and 
then between each division, making in all eight 


Lift each one off the plate with a 


ser epa 

e on to a floured board, using as little flour 
as possible. 
form, e 
drain 


Shape them into the proper cutlet 
and crumb them, fry in a bath of fat, 


Have ready some nicely mashed 


potato between each cutlet; this will make 
In the centre have some nicely shredded 


A very savoury 
MEAT CAKE 


may be made as follows:—Mince half pound of 
meat, add to it a small 
has been fried and chopped, two tablespoonfuls 
of breadcrumbs, a little gravy (about two table- 


iece of onion which 


spoonfuls), one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 

Then she went sobbing on her way. In the | @ little pepper, salt and ketchup, and two 

forest she met a beautiful young princess sur- | beaten eggs. Pour into @ cake-tin which has 

rounded by many courtiers. been we eased and sprinkled with cown 

And hes ah th th ; bread crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven for 
ause she saw the mother weeping, | .pout half an hour. 


the princess got down from her horse, and took 
the poor woman to her castle, which was built 
entirely of gold and precious stones. 

There she said: ‘‘ Tell me, why do you weep ?” 
And the mother told the princess her sorrow, 
that she could not get a soul for her boy, or joy, 
or youth. 

Then the princess said: ‘I cannot bear to see 
anybody weep: What do you think—I will 
give him my soul.” 

Then the mother fell down before her and 
kissed her hands. 

‘“ But I am not going to do it of my own 
accord, he must ask me for it.” Then the 
mother went with her to her son, but Dame 
Care had wound her grey veil about his head, so 
that he could not see the princess. 

The mother pleaded: ‘Dear Dame Care, 
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please let him go.” 

But Care smiled—whoever sees her smile 
must weep—and said: ‘He must free him- 
self.” 


‘‘How can he do it?’ asked the mother. 
‘‘He must sacrifice everything to me that he 
holds dear,’”’ said Dame Care. Then the mother 
grieved greatly, and lay down and died. The 
princess is still waiting for her wooer. 


Tue rapidity with which the Turkish soldiers 
have been recovering from their wounds is 
attributed by the doctors to their abstemious 
lives. They drink no intoxicants and eat very 
little meat, but plenty of vegetables. A 


With care and time an 
EXCELLENT STEW 


may be made out of the remains of cold meat 
as follows :—Trim the pieces of meat neatly, 
not leaving too much fat on them ; fry them on 
both sides in the stewpan, with an onion sliced. 
Then add a carrot, 
slices, some pepper an 
stock or water. 
allow it to simmer gently for one and a-half 
hour, with the lid on the saucepan. Pour into 
a hot dish and garnish with haricot beans, 
which should have been steeped overnight and 
boiled for two hours. 


 peciapes and cut into 
salt, and half a pint of 
Bring to the boil, and then 


For those who like it an excellent 
CURRY 

may be made trom the remains of cold meat. 
Melt two ounces of butter in a stewpan, when 
hot fry a sliced onion in it, and it may then be 
taken out, and into the fat stir one teaspoonful 
of curry powder, the same of curry paste, one 
dessertspoonful of flour, half a sour apple, 
grated. Mixall welltogether and add gradually 
half a pint of stock. Bring to the boil, then 
add the meat, and allow to simmer gently for 
one hour. Season with pepper and salt. Serve 
with boiled rice, which is, perhaps, the most 
important item in a curry dish. 

Patna rice should be used, as it is the driest. 
Wash well quarter of a pound in cold water, 
and throw it into two quarts of boiling water, 
seasoned with half a teaspoonful of salt. Let 
it boil rapidly for about fifteen minutes with 
the lid off. When quite tender strain it, and 
turn the cold water tap on it for two or three 
seconds. Then dry it on the top of a sieve 
before the fire, turning it over with a fork. 
When quite dry it is ready. 


em on kitchen paper, and into the top pe! 
of each insert a small piece of macaroni to repre- 
tent a bone. 
potatoes, make a border of these round an 
entrée dish, arrange the cutlets on this, then if 
possible with a large pipe and bag force out 
some 
them stand up better, besides being very effec- 
tive. 
carrots and turnips, peas or Brussels sprouts, 
and pour round the base some tomato or brown 
sauce. 
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SAVOURY MEAT-ROLLS, 

Mince finely half a pound of the remains of 
cold meat, season with pepper and salt, add 
about a tabl of sauce, and one tea. 
spoonful of i parsley. Have ready one 
pound of mashed potatoes, into which is worked 
one and a half ounce of flour, half an ounce of 
butter, a little pepper and salt, and one and a 
half beaten eggs. Stir this over the fire in a 
saucepan to form a stiff paste. Turn it 
out on a floured board, roll it to thickness 
of a quarter of an inch, cut it in pieces 
about four inches long and two broad, 
on each piece put a dessertspoonful of the 
prepared meat, wet the edges, roll it over and 
press the edges firmly es pope Brush the 
tops with the remaining half of the beaten egg, 
and sprinkle with crushed vermicelli, place on 
@ greased tin and bake in a hot oven till a 
nice brown colour. May be served with brown 
sauce. 

With the remains of ham a very nice little 
poe may be made, without much trouble, 


HAM TOAST, 


Fry five créutons of bread. Melt in a little 
saucepan one ounce of butter, stir into this two 
ounces of cooked chopped ham, a little pepper, 
and two eggs half beaten. Cook the mixture a 
ittle, heap some on each créuton, and arran 
neatly on the top of each a small sprig of 

ey. 
A very pretty dish of 

CROUSTADES 

may be made in this way: Melt one and a-half 
ounces of butter in a saucepan, absorb into it 
one ounce of flour, stir in gradually quarter of 
@ pint of stock, a little pepper and salt, if liked 
@ small gue of minced pickle, and quarter- 
pound of meat finely chopped. Make crou- 
stades of one pound of mashed potatoes, into 
which is mixed one ounce of butter, a table- 
spoonful of milk, some pepper and salt and 
eggs. Form this mixture into balls about the 
size of an egg, marking a lid on the tor; egg 
and crumb them, fry in hot fat, drain, remove 
the lid, scoop out some of the potato and insert 
instead a spoonful of the mince, replacing the 
lid. Serve very hot with fried parsley. - 


THE HAPPY DEAD. 


By C. K. 
Wuart can I do for thee, beloved, 
Whose feet so little while ago 
Trod the same wayside dust with mine, 
And now, up paths I do not know, 
Speed, without sound or sign ? 


What canIdo? The perfect life, 
All fresh and fair and beautiful, 
Has opened its wide arms to thee; 
Thy cup is over-brimmed and full ; 
Nothing remains for me. 


I used to do so many things,— 

Love thee and chide thee and caress ; 
Brush little straws from off thy way, 

Tempering with my poor tenderness 
The heat of thy short day. 


Not much, but very sweet to give ; 
And it is grief of griefs to bear, 
That all these ministries are o’er, 
And thou, so happy, love, elsewhere, 
Dost need me nevermore. 


T’'ll pray, ‘‘ Dear Lord, to whose great love 
Nor bound nor limit-line is set, 

Give to my darling, I implore, 
Some new, sweet joy not tasted yet, 

For I can give no more.” 


And, with the words, my thoughts shall climb 
With following feet the heavenly stair 

Up which thy steps so lately sped,— 
And seeing thee so happy there, 

Come back half comforted. 


Boston (U.S.) Transcript. 


ALL CLASSES AND 


The value of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a food under every circumstance and answering all requirements, has been testified to by 
people of almost every class and occupation, showing its wonderful restorative powers in cases of the greatest variety. 

More sterling qualities than these could not be advanced for any food-beverage, nor, we believe, have they ever before been 
attained by any other product until Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa was put upon the market. 


A Commercial Traveller. 


Mr. J. T. PECK, 88 Lynton-road, London, 8.E., writes as follows: “I find in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa the sustaining power you 
assert it contains, and which I have so much need of on the road. I recommend it to all Travellers. It helps to get good orders. 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“The White Slaves of England” and 


Mr, ROBERT H. SHERARD, Author of “The White Slaves of England,” writes as follows :— 

“TY think it right to tell you that of all beverages to ‘write on’ I h.ve found Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa the very best—far superior to 
coffee or tea, and, of course, infinitely preferable to the brain-destroying alcohol. It is a real boon to liter men. 

“When I was travelling last year amongst the work-people in the Midlands and the North collecting materials for my book, 
‘The White Slaves of England,’ I found that most of these people, unable to afford milk, were drinking what they call ‘ tea-kettle-broth' 
—a most injurious beverage. To many I suggested that such a peveeret en as yours, even without mils, would be much preferable. 

“ You may make any use you like of this letter. It is simply an expression of truth.” . 


A Warehouseman. 


Mr. CHARLES REDMAN, 44, Grove-road, Chichester, Sussex, writes: “Allow me to say 
I am drinking Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa every day. I have just recovered from a serious illness, and 
I cannot say enough in praise of its strengthening powers. I am a warehouseman and a total 
abstainer. In giving these particulars of myself, and in recommending Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to 
others. I feel I am doing my duty to the public. I believe Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is indeed a great 
blessing ” From a photo by Elliott ¢ Fry, Baker-st. 


| 


The following unsolicited testimonial from the well-known Evangelist. H. POWERS, 1, Fountain- 
villas, Fountain-road, Hull, has been received: ‘ Idesire to add my testimony to the splendid qualities of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. For many S gfe I have been taking tea three and four times daily, but for several 
months I have taken Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in the place of tea, with the result that my nerves are stronger, 
and I am better able to do my work, and with Jess fatigue. I hold as a rule, three services every Sunday, 
and preach almost every night in the week, and since I began to take Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa I can do my 
work with perfect ease. I can highly recommend Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to ministers, evangelists, and 


public speakers.” 


~ AV Railway Guard. 


"=> Mr. SAMUEL REEVES, L.N.W. Railway Guard, Stafford Station, writes: ‘ For the last few years 
I have rot been able to take any breakfast first thing in the morning, so I commenced taking a basin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa before going out on a journey. I had not done so many mornings before I wanted 
something to eat with it, and now I want my couple of rashers of good fat bacon every morning when I am: 
out early. Iam aL. and N.W. Railway passenger guard, and exposed to cold a great deal. I can honestly 
and heartily recommend it to anyone. especially my fellow railway men, a8 a grand thing to take.” 


Thousands. | 


AND 


| AS A WINTER BEVERAGE IS UNEQUALLED. 


IT CAN BE TESTED FREE. 


Address (a Postcard will do), but mention Woman's Signa. 


WHAT TO WEAR. _ 
BAZAR PATTERNS. 


(Hints by May Manton.) 
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6186.—Lapigs’ House Gown. 


Tus pattern consists of eight pieces: front’ 
front yoke, back, back yoke, two sleeve portions: 
puff and collar. In cutting, lay the edges 
marked by “ crosses on the lengthwise fold 
of material. t the pieces together according 
to corresponding notches. Gather the upper 
edge of the front between the double crosses, 
join to the front yoke as notched and turn 
under the front edge on the line of perforations. 
Gather the upper edge of the back between the 
double crosses and join to back yoke as notched. 
Insert a narrow ruffle in the yoke seam, as shown 
in illustration. Face the sleeve portions below 
the cross line of perforations with the goods, 
then close the seams and gather the top 
between the double crosses. Join the seam of 

uff, gather the top and bottom between the 
Noahis crosses snd draw over sleeve, placing 
the seam at the front seam of sleeve and the 
lower edge at top of facing. Place the front 
seam of sleeve at the notch in the front of 
arm’s eye. Join the collar to neck by notch 
and roll on line of perforations. Finish the 
edges of collar and sleeves with a narrow frill. 
Lap the front edges of wrapper from lower 
edge, leaving about twenty inches at the to 
for an opening to be closed with buttons an 
button-holes. In sending for this pattern state 
inches breast measure, 382, 88, or 42. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


The attractive model here shown is well adapted 
for home wear. As illustrated, the material is 
Foulard silk sho ® leaf pattern. The 
decorations consist of lace and narrow passe- 
menterie that defines the edges of the rever and 
the wrists of the sleeves. 

The waist is supported by a glove-fitted lining 

“ having the customary 
seams, double bust- 
darts and smooth 
under-arm gores, and 
closing invisibly at the 
centre-front. The back 
is wide and seamless, 
~ fitting smoothly across 
y the shoulders with a 
slight fulness at the 
waist line. The right- 
Y front shows fulness at 

=* the shoulder edge with 
é forward-turning plaits 
at the neck edge, while 
at the waist line the 
material is drawn well 
to oo by 
over - lappin aits. 
The i fron lies 
smoothly at the shoulder and neck with the addi- 
tional material at the waist laid in forward-turni 
plaits. On the edge of the left front is a f 
rever that falls in jabot effect from the shoulders 
to the waist. The neck is completed by a 
smooth band over which is a sock of ribbon. 
A soft frill of lace rises above the collar, affording 
a stylish finish. The sleeves are mousquetaire, 
following the arm closely from the wrist to well 
above the elbow where they are finished by a 
puff of moderate dimensions. The waist is 
encircled by a wide ribbon girdle that finishes 
with a bow and ends. All varieties of silk, 
including taffeta, foulard, India, &., are adapted 
to the style, while soft wool textures, or silk and 
wool, will develop equally well, lace, ribbon, 
So or insertion forming suitable 

ecoration. 

To make this waist for a lady in the medium 
size will require two and one-fourth yards of 
forty-four-inch material. The pattern, No. 7140, 
is cut in sizes for a 32, 84, 86, 88 and 40-inch 
bust measure. 

Any one of the above patterns can be had by 
sending 6d. in stamps to Department W., 
Bazar Pattern Agency, Belper. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


85, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
25s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns from £2 2s. complete. 


Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


ViwE Press.—All should visit the establishment of 


) GARROULD, “rn 


A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 
Househola Linens. 


Blanket Flannels, &c. 


EDGWARE ROAD, 


Real Witney Blankets, from 8/11-per pair. 
Honey Comb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. Toilet Covers, 1/03, 1/43, 1/94. 


Ready Made Sheets, from 4/11. 


A great Variety of Chenille and Tapestry Curtains, from 6/11 per pair. 


GarRouLp's finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
MILLINERY, JACKETS, CAPES, COSTUMES, &c. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, Edgware Rd., 


HYDE PARE, w. 
Telegrams : GaRRouLp, Lonpon. 


Telephone 347 (PapprncTon). 


NovemBer 25, 1897, 


EDUCATION OF THE JUDGMENT, 


Farapay, the great scientist, in a lecture 
delivered some forty years ago on “ Mental 
Education” complained of the want of training 
of the judgment. ‘‘I know,” he said, “that in 
physical matters multitudes are ready to draw 
conclusions who have little or no power of 
judgment in the cases; that the same is true of 
other departments of knowledge; and that, 
genecelly; mankind is willing to leave the 
aculties which relate to judgment almost 
entirely uneducated, and their decisions at the 
mercy of ignorance, a yamneceriees the passions, 
or even accident.’’ In continuation of his 
subject, he pointed out, with eloquence and force, 
the ill consequences which flow from non- 
recognition of the almost universal deficiency of 
judgment among persons who, if meas by 
any standard of literary attainment, would be 
described as well educated, but who, mainly 
because they have never been ‘taught to realize 
their incapacity, have never by any serious 
endeavour attempted to overcome it. Faraday 
held it to be as much a duty on the part of 
every man to aim at the improvement of his 
own judgment as it is the duty of a parent to 
send his child to school. He did not suggest 
as an agency for the purpose either books or 
gossip; but the habitual practice of criticizing 
one’s own conclusions, in such a way as to 
ascertain how far they have been verified by 
events, and on what points and to what extent 
they have been erroneous. He made no claim 
to a monopoly of sound judgment as a privi- 
lege of philosophers; but expressed his con- 
viction that, although a powerful mind will be 
able to draw a conslasion more readily and more 
correctly than one of moderate character, it is 
more or less in the power of every man greatly 
to improve himself in this respect. 


PER PAIR, FROM on 
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SEE THAT §¢ 
YOU CET 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSRY. 


“One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sap.es, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 3rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. Coampertam, F.R.H.S. 
BULBS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


I. 
To persons who have either a little knowled 
of botany, or some horticultural experience, the 
popular use of the word “ bulb” is perplexing ; 
while to such as have acquaintance with both 
botany and horticulture the looseness of its 
application is a source of annoyance, 

iN true bulb is composed of fleshy layers 
packed more or less closely together, as in the 
onion tribe; yet the name is commonly used 
to cover corms, such as crocuses or cyclamen ; 
and fuders, such as the lily of the valley. 

When in autumn Beople say, “it is time to 
buy and plant bulbs,” they usually mean 
hyacinths, Me narcissus of various sorts, 
aconites, squills, snowdrops, crocuses, and a 
few others, either for forcing into flower during 
winter, or for beautifying the garden in spring. | 

Now there ere three principal points to 
observed for successful culture of this type of 
a The first is to choose sound, healthy 

ulbs ; the second to plant at once in whatever 
substance they are to be grown—whether soil, 
- fibre, sand, moss or water. The third point 
is to let them grow on steadily from that time, 
and never be checked by neglect, or by chill. 
To take hyacinths first: bulbs should be 
selected by their weight, and the smooth gloss 
of the skin. They may be pom in pots or 
boxes in a mixture of turfy loam, a little dry 
crumbly manure and coarse sand; or entirely 
in cocoa fibre. They can be grown in glass or 
other vessels containing water, or in bowls with 
a layer of coarse sand or gravel at the bottom, 
and moss at the top. managing them it 


must be remembered that they are not roots in | P: 


themselves; they are underground stems, and 
must be encouraged in all ways to make their 
roots as soon as possible, and that before they 
put forth top growth; otherwise the leaves 
and flower buds (already formed within the 
buib) will—like some adventurers—“ be arrested, 


having no visible means of rie ol It is on 
this account you are instructed to keep them in 
the dark, so that the roots may grow before the 


light causes further development of leaf and 
flower. 
‘“But why?” I hear someone say. ‘ Those 
lanted out in the open take care of themselves. 
They are down under the surface, and so don’t 
t light till they have grown up to the surface. 
y not plant the pot ones down below ?” 
Because, my friend, you can never treat 
plants of any kind when grown in a confined 
space (like a pot) just as if they were out of 
doors. You must water the pot plant, and on 
that account the crown, or top of the bulb, must 
be above the surface, otherwise the water 
poured on one small spot (not diffused as by rain), 
will rot the crown, and ruin your bulb. Good 
named hyacinths for growing in pots for speci- 
mens, or in water or moss, will cost from 5d. to 
1s. each, according to quality, or degree of 
novelty. Named varieties for pots or beds will 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


cost about 5s. or 6s. a dozen, and for ordin: 
pon bedding purposes, 8s. a dozen is enoug 
ve. 
@ following’are good kinds for any special 
form of cateare = 3 
Darkest Blue.—Laurens Koster, Othello, 
Lord Palmerston, double; Bleu Mourant, 
General Havelock, the Sultan, single. 
Light Blues.—Bloksberg, Garrick, Lord 
Nelson, double ; Amy, Baron van Tuyll, Grand 
Lilas, Grande Vedette, Regulus, Lothair, 


ae 

ed.— Amy, Circe, Etna, Josephine, Von 
Schiller, single; Bouquet Tendre (also known 
as Waterloo), Princess Royal, Empress of 
India, Sans Souci, Victoria Regina, double. 

Pinks.— Czar Nicolas, Grootvorst, Le Grand 
Concurrent, Venus de Medicis, double; Ger- 
trude, Lord Macaulay, Moreno, Norma, Prima 
Donna, Delicatissima, single. 

Whites.—Grand Vainqueur, La Déesse, La 
Tour d’Auvergne, Venus, double; La Grande 
Duchesse, Jenny Lind, Anna, La Neige, Paix 
de l'Europe, Snowball, single. 

Yellow.—Jaune Supreme, Sunflower, William 
III., double; Adelaide Ristori, Ida, La 
Citroniére, Obélisque, single. And the following 
new shades :—Claret colour, Distinction, single ; 
violet, with white eye, James Watt, single ; 
mauve, Jeschko, single; violet, L’honneur 
gouarres: single ; lilac striped purple, Tollens, 
single. 

veryone knows the sweet little ‘‘Roman” 
hyacinth, so easily forced; but all may not 
know that when you ask for this you must be 
sure you get it, as the quacks say of their pills. 
The demand for the real article for market 
purposes is so great that sometimes the whole- 
sale dealers will run short, and send out instead 
the ‘Italian hyacinth,” which, they protest, is 
the same, but which is very faintly tinged with 
ink, and grows taller, with the bells further 
apart than the true Roman hyacinth. 


Current Netus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Countess CapoGan, who was accompanied by 
Miss Ada Heather-Bigg, paid her third annual 
visit last week to the Cadogan Club for Eaat 
London Working Women, receiving a cordial 
welcome from a Setualy-orowded meeting. Mr. 
M. Barlow was in the chair. In a brief, well- 
delivered speech, Lady Cadogan said she felt 
sure that if the public only knew how earnestly 
the members were trying to brighten the lives 
of their fellow-workers, some attempt would 
be made to provide the club with a permanent 
habitation. 


* * * 


Women LiIsBerRAts aT ELsctions. — Both 
candidates at Liverpool declared in favour of 
Woman's Suffrage. This left the lady Liberals 
free to do their utmost without shame for the 
candidate of their own party, who has since 
thus acknowledged their help, in a letter to the 
Hon. Sec., Miss Jessie Brown: ‘I cannot leave 
Liverpool without thanking you for the hard and 
useful work that has been done by the ladies 
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associated with youin thelateelection. Although 
we have not been completely successful, we 
made a good fight, and have more reason for 
satisfaction than our opponents. I am sure 
that this result would not have been obtained 
without the aid so freely given by your co- 


workers.” 
4 * * 


Dertrorp election produced equally 
work from women Liberals. The Westminster 
Gazette, on polling day, stated :—‘‘ Splendid 
work is being done to-day, as on previous days, 
by the Liberal Women Federation workers. A 
little corps, including Mrs. Swann, of Bristol, 
Miss McClaren Ramsay, fresh from the Middle- 
ton election, Miss Embleton, secretary to Lady 
Carlisle, who is the President of the Federation, 
and Miss Veness, was out as early as eight 
o’clock this morning canvas for Mr. Benn. 
They must have been responsible for hundreds 
of votes during their week’s work. In con- 
versation with a Westminster representative 
Miss Embledon deplored the lack of interest 
shown by the working-class women in the 
present fight. ‘It is almost impossible to rouse 
them,’ she said, ‘they are so cynical. London 
badly wants educating in political matters. 
Work here is much more discouraging than in 
the provinces, as regards the women.’’’ 
* * 


Unionists AND Woman’s Surrracs.— The 
thirty-first annual conference of the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Associations was held last week at St. James's 
Hall, Piccadilly. At the sitting on Wednesday 
Mr. Faithfull , M.P., introduced the sub- 
ject of woman's suffrage, which gave rise to 
much discussion, and was met with overwhelm- 
ing opposition. In moving ‘“ That this con- 
ference observes with satisfaction that a measure 
for conferring the Parliamentary franchise vpon 
women passed a second reading during the 
session of Parliament by a large majority. 
and is of opinion that serious consideration 
should be given to the question by the 
Government,” he claimed that the question 
was not a party one, and would reflect much 
credit upon the Government which gave the 
franchise to women. (Loud cries of ‘‘ No, no.”’) 
Mr. Rankin, M.P., though seconding the resolu- 
tion, was not prepared to go as far as the 
mover. He would let women vote if they 
cared to have a vote, but the proposal to let 
them have seats in Parliament was ridiculous. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Tomlinson, M.P., asked whether 
they would be right in putting a larger amount 
of men’s work on women’s shoulders than 
was already there? He was not satisfied that 
the time had come when women should be 
entitled to the Parliamentary franchise. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Hulse observed that they would stultify 
themselves and diminish the value of their 
deliberations if, on such inadequate discussion, 
they assented to a proposition of so revolution- 
ary a character. As time pressed, and with a 
view of bringing the matter to an immediate 
issue, he begged to move the rejection of the 
resolution standing in the name of Mr. Faithfull 
Begg, M.P. The resolution was rejected amid 
loud cheers. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free from 
Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, 8.E. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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regrets 

Burford, the Superintendent Nurse of the 
‘Wakefield Workhouse Infirmary. Miss Bur- 
ford accidentally scratched one of her 


with a pair of rs which pan bee rate 
an on u @ patient m 
of the foot. A week she 


became ill and delirious, and eventually died. 
This is one-more instance of the risks which 
are run by nurses in the discharge of their 


* * 


work amongst the women of China. 
have been able to reach only the 
es, and a cot oa remains 


As yet the 
humbler 


into touch with the people. 

to . Curwen, the Chinese women 
fight hal, Mab ayes erga latter’s 
. eyes, ‘ an eet are 

not ered attractive in China. In fact, 
she added, they think Englishwomen extremely 
ugly. This antipathy is, of course, a serious 
obstacle to intercourse, and it has to be over- 


assiduously circulated by certain of the Chinese 
the doings of the missionaries in the 
vacy of the mission compound. The people 
hillave that the foreigners put out the eyes of 
those who fall into their hands, and mix the 
eyes with lead to make silver. That is how 
fo: er is rich. Naturally, in a densely 
populated town and an ignorant and credulous 
pulace, the eradicating of these stupid beliefs 
is necessarily a slow progress. Still by means 
of tact and kindliness, progress is being made. 
The mission with which Mrs. Curwen is con- 
nected has a chapel. capable of accommodating 
800. Many of the women have catechisms 
which they try to read and understand. Mrs. 
Curwen described the beneficent work 
carried on in the mission dispensary. At the 
close, Mrs. Curwen was heartily thanked for 
her address. ~ Ee 


A Mopern Portia.—At Bloomsbury County 
Court, an action for £15 damages was brought 
by Mrs. Parsons, a costumier, against the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. 
Plaintiff, a young lady, conducted her own case ; 
Mr. Hocking represented the defendants. The 
claim was for the loss of two silk blouses, which 
had been sent by rail, and lost. Defendants 
pleaded the Carriers Act, under which carriers 
are relieved from liability if silk above the 
value of £10 is sent by rail without a special 
declaration of value. Plaintiff: I know that 
Act.j {(Laughter.) But it does not apply here. 
The fact is, £15 is not all for silk. £6 of the 
amount is for labour. That meets the clause 
of the Act. And, your honour, I have authori- 
ties. (Laughter.) Judge Bacon: £6 for 
labour? Plaintiff: Yes; one of the bodices 
‘was’ a black satin one, with jewelled em- 
broidery. This had to be done by hand—your 
honour knows that is expensive. Judge 
Bacon: I do not know. I do not pay these 


bills. (Laughter.) What was the other 
blouse ? Plaintiff: It was grenadine. 
Judge Bacon: Is that silk? Plaintiff: No, 
it is a mixture. Mr. Hocking: In the case 
of Flowers the South - Eastern—— 
Plaintiff: Yes, I know. (Laughter.) It was 
all silk in that case. This is quite different. 
The Act does not say anything about the cost 
of making-up—it only says there must not be 
more than £10 worth of material. Judge 
Bacon: If your contention is true, Mr. Hock- 
bry eek gentlewoman could recover for the loss 
of her portmanteau if it contained a silk dress. 
The cost of labour for furbelows and flounces, 
and all such rubbish which women wear, would 


be too great. Mr. Hocking: I take it the Act 
includes labour. Plaintiff: The Act says 
no of the sort—only material. A long 
legal discussion followed, in which a number 


of cases were cited. Plaintiff seemed to be 
well acquainted with them, and quoted others 
herself. Judge Bacon: Have you any more 
cases to cite? Plaintiff: No, your honour; I 
have a few notes here, but I rely on what I 
have said. I have no wish to repeat myself. 
Judge Bacon: You need not. ou are not 
d to do so—like an advocate. a ha 
ventually his honour gave judgment in 


plaintiff's favour, saying that the iers Act, |- 


wit a4 oe Lees ont ae sa 
apply. e point taken by the youn ly, an 
argued by her with considerable hall, was ry 
novel one, but he came to the conclusion she 
was right. 

* * # 

TueEre are eight chapters of coloured King’s 
Daughters in New York city, all of them 
organized and managed by Afro-Americans, and 
all doing excellent work among people of their 
race. 


x * * 


An analysis of the statistics of crime reported 
for the census of 1890 from the fifteen largest 
cities in the United States, showed 465,514 
arrests during the year. 
due to drink. 


Of these 889,737 were 


The Unrivalled 
KEATINGS LOZENGES 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. 


APPLES! APPLES!! APPLES!!! 


Choicest named sorts, dessert and cooking at bs. pee 
28 lbs.; Special selection, 7s. per 28 lbs.; Secondaries, 
1ds.and 16s. per cwt. Delicious Butter, 1s. 4d. Devonshire 
Cream and New Laid Eggs, 1s. 6d. per lb. and doz. ; 
Splendid Cheddar Cheese, 9d.; 8 lbs. and over 8d. per lb. 
English Honey, 1s. per lb. section; 2s. 6d. al Ib. 
Cob Nuts, 4d.; Filberts, 8d. per lb. Pure Fine olemeal, 
4s. 6d. per 28 lbs.; 16s. per cwt. Carriage paid on orders 
over 5s.; Empties returnable. 


Mrs. HEBDITCH, New Cross Farm, South 
Petherton, Somerset. 


THE ORICINAL A 


ND BEST 


FOR PUDDINCS, FRYING, COOKING, 
NO CHOPPING, NO WASTE, 1{6 EQUALS 2f65 RAW SUET 
It supersedes Raw Suet, Lard, and Cooking Butter. 
; Ask your Grocer for it, but if he does not keep it send 8d. in stamps to the 
Sole Manufacturers:-HUGON & CO. LTD., PENDLETON, MANCHESTER 


for a sample 1 Ib. box and book of recipes. Be sure also to give the name of your dealer. 


ER WINE ESSENCE. 

Delicious, Nou-Aloohetis Wines 

NEWGALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
MAS ON’S wortincHam) 


COFFEE ESSENCE. 


THE BEST MADE 


. 5 Pry 
S MASON’S GING 
; A Sixpenny Bottle 

glasses 


Our Pribate Adbertisement Column. 


READ OAREFULLY. 
TRADE AND INSTITUTIONS’ announcements 
are not received for this column, which 

is for Private Readers use only. 
TERMS :—Bixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve w and one penny for each further 


made count as one word, if in a group, 
Advertisements should reach us by gage dhe 
same issue. We reserve the right to any 
gag gece eee ew, He 


(where the stamp should go), on the outside, the letter 
of the adv and more, 
Put the reply or es thus led down in another 
envelope, together with a for each letter 
want sent on, loose in your env to us; address 


and post. We will 
your replies to the advertiser, and farther communications 
Se ee ee Postcards will not be 


Miscellaneous. 
AND-PAINTED Christmas Cards from 


8d. each. Selection sent for choice, or 
customers own wishes followed. 


B, 106. 


GENT'S Socks and any articles in Hand- 


knitting or Crochet executed. CaLpcLEevcH, Granby 
House, Durham. 


Holiday Engagement. 


F. 118. HOLIDAY Engagement desired. English 
(Higher Camb.). French and German fluent. 
Four years abroad. Music. Painting. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


A LADY, 


having a Recipe of the most simple nature that will at 
once safely remove 


SUPBRFEFLUOUS HIAIRS, 


preventing their appearance, 


will have pleasure in forwarding it upon application to 
, Mrs. Grace S. Newton, Verwood Villa, Heath Road, 
- Thornton Heath, Surrey. a : aw ak 


a ol 


eh 
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‘SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Private ReEpiies.—It is hard to understand 
on what ground an editor is expected to write 
long private replies to individual applicants, but 
the constant succession of requests for such 


letters shows that the expectation is very 
general. On the other hand, while one large 
posse of correspondents think nothing of asking 


that a long private letter shall be written to 
them on their affairs, free gratis and for nothing, 
a second posse send brief and unimportant com- 
munications written by themselves, and ask, 
** Will the editor please say how much will be 
paid for enclosed, if accepted?” The latter are 
not to be blamed for trying if their writings can 
secure payment; but it is certainly a rather 
droll experience to open a batch of letters, some 
of the writers of which so evidently consider an 
editor’s time and the task of seeking information 
and writing it down as of no pecuniary value— 
and others rere evidently think that their own 
labour in 
h remun Here is a sample of the 
off-hand way in which perfect strangers ask the 
favour of private letters from an editor, appa- 
rently without even a ae that they are 
a favour, far less that they have no claim 
to ask pe This sg pot encloses a 24d. 
stamp for paying the postage of a letter, and 
that is all; the last clause shows how far she is 
from realizing that she is begging a favour. 


Dear Mapaw,—Will Pg iindly give me what information 
you can as to the requirements of “Lady Guides” 
ken of some time since in the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
at is the emolument in such an office, and what is 
required of the guide? Are the duties confined to 
London, or do they cover travelling on the continent? I 
shall be glad to hear from you at your earliest con- 
venience.— Yours, &. 
Mrs. 8. DE C. HIBBARD. 


This letter is dated from an address in Paris. 
‘The correspondent is informed that the ‘‘ Lady 
Guides Association’? may be addressed, ‘‘ 852 
Strand, London, W.C.”; for her to ask for 
this address throwgh THE Woman’s SIGNAL is 
fair and right, if she is one of our readers; but 
for any further information she must write to 

_ the Manager of the Lady Guides. 

A ReicaTe Friend asks for information on 
the Gothenburg system of public-house licens- 
ing, and inquires why some of the Temperance 
party oppose it ? The Gothenburg plan is to 
allow spirits to be only sold at the public. 
houses venete to «a certain company, 
the shareholders in which are not per- 
mitted to receive more than a_ small 
rate of interest—the same as they would get 
on Government Stock—on their shares. All 
profits over and above that low interest go to 
the use of the public, to provide and maintain 
free libraries or parks, or for other general 
objects. Thus, neither the managers nor the 
owners of the public-houses have any interest 
in making large sales; it is no sort of profit 
to them to sell more rather than less, for of 
course a very small sale provides the interest 
which the shareholders are allowed to take, 
and it is nothing to them or their managers 
whether the balance over and above that is 
large or small. Further, no one purchaser is 
allowed to buy in any house more than a very 
limited amount of dank, True, he may then 
go on to another house and buy the 
same again, but this. constant ‘turning 
out” to get another supply is alone a 
great check on the drinker, while the fact 
that the manager of a licensed house has 
no interest in getting large returns, and will be 
dismissed the service for ever if convicted once 
of serving a drunken man, puts a further 
limit on the chance of a drinker getting 
intoxicated. The returns to the State are very 
large, and yet the consumption of spirits in 
Sweden has been much diminished. The 
regulations do not apply to beer, on which some 
men still get drunk. I do not know why some 
Temperance advocates object to the Gothen- 
burg system, except it be that they desire 
absolute prohibition, and are averse to any plan 
for only minimizing the evils of drink. 

Miss F. Exvey.—You have not put your 
address on your last letter, and your earlier 
ones were destroyed when done with. If you 
send address on post-card the papers you desire 
shall be forwarded. 

Mrs. Morton.—This kind friend sends one 
of those sweet, loving, encouraging letters, of 


cs led hundred words deserves | 


.THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


which the Editor receives many, and which she 
always reads with deep gratitude both to the 
writers and to the Power that inspires their 
generous hearts and guides their pens. Once 
in a while, we may see in print one of the com- 
munications that sweeten the heavy work of 
the Editor, and make her know that the SianaL 
fulfils its intended purposes, and therefore is 
worth all it costs in toil and anxiety. And 
will all those who write in such sisterly and 
heartening words, whether individually replied 
to or not, accept the assurance of warm and 
grateful thanks? Mrs. Morton writes from 
Kilmarnock :— 


Dear Frienp,—I write to ask you if would kindly send 
me 100 of the Woman's Sicnats to be given out at our 
meetings; our first is on Tuesday t. If have 
any left of October 7th, with the account of the 

oepald a women nae eee ~“ votes, . wi 

as many as 60 perbaps of them. think it a very 
important piece of news; I would advise that it be 
ed as a tract, and distributed in all our branches. 
80, send me 2s. 6d. worth of them, and I will send the 
money when the tracts come to hand. All interested in 
women's tical rights, and all interested in the pros- 
perity and righteousness of our nation, ought to get it to 

read, and all who oppose Woman's Suffrage too. If 
for good work, I would put it out to do 

that, and get these facts broad-cast over . 

Scotland and Ireland. It shows that we are not working 

in the dark when we ask for the s it answers all 

objections. I do hope,dear Mrs. ler, you will be 
health, and be enabled to continue to give us 
e SiGNAL as it has been, and that the women see it 
to be their duty to help to get the knowledge of its 
value increased, so as to :make u. I need not 
say, I still enjoy it; htful influence 
over me, b lifting my mind off my own troubles and 
trials, and broadening my outlook and my sympathies. 


Mr. Epwin Pickerinc.—The League of the 
White Rose is not a Temperance association, 
but a comical “‘faddy” society of a handful of 
people who desire the restoration to the English 
throne of the elder branch of the Stuarts, which 
is, it seems, now represented by Princess Mary 
of Bavaria. The White Rose League accordingly 
call her their queen. The princess in question, 
of course, makes no claim to our throne. 


Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the cpinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | . 


PUBLIC PRAYER AT MEETINGS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 

Dear Mapam,—I notice with interest your 
report of Mrs. Sidney Webb’s motion re the 
morning prayers at the Conference of Women 
Workers. 

The subject is one which cannot be lightly 
put aside, and although the motion was lost, 
there is no reason why, for the sake of the 
minority, the discussion could not be re-opened. 
In considering the vast amount of work that 
remains for the Union to do, would it not be 
well to lessen, as far as possible, the points in 
which the workers differ ? 

To some of us who are neither ‘Jews, 
Catholics, Rationalists nor Agnostics,” the 
practice of regular, formal public prayer is 
sometimes discordant. 

In attending a meeting for business among 
members of the Society of Friends lately I was 
struck by the reverent attitude in which the 
business was approached, after a pause and 
silence of about two minutes’ duration, which 
though no word was spoken had the effect of 
quieting and Senate the thoughts of those 
present. Surely nobody could object’ to such a 
practice, which by its adoption might satisfy 
all classes and offend none.—I am, yours very 
sincerely, Ina Hopson. 

Great Ayton, Yorks, November 11th, 1897. 


MAGGI SOUPS AND DRIESSAUCES. 
Tue free demonstrations in the use of the 
famous Maggi soup preparations and the founda- 
tion sauces, invented by Professor Driessens, 
which’were so well attended in the spring and early 
summer, have been resumed for the season at 
95, Wigmore-street. Readers of the Woman’s 
S1cnaL who wish to attend any of the series 
will receive a card of invitation on their send- 
ing postcard to Messrs. Cosenza & Co., 95, 
Wigmore-street, W. The demonstrations are 
interesting and useful, showing how to produce 
high-class entrées and nice soups at: little 
expense and trouble. 


851g 9 


A PICTURE IN THE 
PAPER. 


‘Miss Tompsett, I presume ? "’ 

“*T am, sir.” 

‘*T am not desirous of seeming too inquisitive 
towards you, Miss Tompsett, but would you 
mind informing me of that experience of yours 
that I hear so much about ?”’ 

‘Certainly. 1 know what you mean. I must 
explain that I suffered over two years from 
anemia, and was nearly doubled down wth 
pains in my inside. In fact, I was so ‘ill 
that it would have been a relief to die, for 
existence seemed to have nothing in store for 
me but misery. My mother was naturally 
greatly concerned about me. Medicine did me 
no . I grew so pale, and wasted so much, 
that I began to think my end was near. Then 
a neighbour of ours, who had had ence of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, advised 


1 | me to try a box.” 
‘* And what did you think of the advice?” I 
me Well sir, T thought afte tryin 
ss sir, ought r the other 
remedies which were su 
which gave me no valle A 


to do » but 
int it, old be 


haps you will 
scarcely credit 
it, bub after 


felt 
be and before finishing the box I was quite 
Ww ” 


‘Such was the narrative of Miss Tompsett, 
detailed to a Mid Sussex Times reporter, and 
printed in that important journal, with a picture 
of the speaker, which we reproduce. The 
reporter went on to ask: 
rae pe you take more pills after the first 

x ” 

‘“No, there was no necessity, for I was in 
excellent health. One box cured me, and I 
have not had a day’s illness since. 

‘‘ You are welcome,”’ continued Miss Tomp- 
sett, ‘to call on my mother, who lives at’ 3, 
Laurel Cottages, New England-road, Hayward's 
Heath, and you'll find that she can corroborate 
all I have told you of how I was restored from 
sickness to health through the taking of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills.” 

More bloodless, anemic people have been 
made = hungry, energetic, cheerful men 

y 


and women by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People than by any other means. They are the 
finest tonic in the world. But you must get 
the real Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, or it is of no 
use. Look for the full name—Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. There must be no 
missing words. In case of doubt, it is better to 
send to Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., enclosing the 
price, 2s. 9d.; or six boxes 13s. 9d. They are 
praised by all classes of people, from the lowest 
to the highest in the land, for the way in which 
they have cured paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
rheumatism, and sciatica; also all diseases 
arising from impoverishment of the blood, 
scrofula, rickets, chronic erysipelas, consump- 
tion of the bowels and lungs, anemia, pale and 
sallow complexion, loss of appetite, palpitations, 
shortness of breath, pains in the back, nervous 
headache and neuralgia, early decay, all forms 
of female weakness, and hysteria. These Pills 
are a tonic, not a purgative. 


‘No, Willie, dear,” said mamma, ‘‘no more 
cakes to-night. Don’t you know you cannot 
sleep on a full stomach?” ‘ Well,” replied 
Willie, ‘‘ I can sleep on my back.” 


yone interested in Nursing Matters should 


NWURSIN G RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 


‘@ontains all the Nursing News of the 


week; Articles by well-known 
Men and Nurses; 


Pee > 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 

The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes e0 
thoroughly into ‘matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 

_ for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Da. ALLINSOR 
Box &, Spanish. Plece, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return fot a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 

Ethics of 


A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, 7 an of th® 
unborn child, a designed and controlled ma‘ 
Union Siena: Thousands of women go blessed 
Dr. SrockHam for ToKoLoGy, thousa nds of men and women 
will bless her for Kakezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 


L. NH. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arca de 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


“QVARIOTOMY AVERTED, ” i free 2d., 
by MARY J. HALL-WIL: -D. (BOSTON), 
- is to show women ney Raped may oat Pua of: their sufferin: 
without undergoing this dangerous operation. 
6 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W. 
Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


adbur 


Cocoa 


TELY PURE, tHererorne BEST. 


(4s The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


Published every Saturday. 


Medical 
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Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
—the addition of drugs, &o., 
deteriorates it. The Public should 
be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 
promote their sale, 

One Shillingsworth of 
CADBURY’s COCOA 
contains as much nourish- 
ment as can be obtained 
for three shillings spent on 
some of the best meat 
extracts. 


read 


Price One Penny. 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


‘ADAM STREET, ~ STRAND, W.c. 
* SOUPS,- SAVOURIES, SWEETS 7. UNFERMENTED 2 
By H. B. T. | \ 
Contains Recipes for a PERFECT | Highly approved and | QS 
XMAS PUDDING & MINOCEMBAT. | frequently prescribed by YS p 
SUITABLE XMAS PRESENT. 


Publishea by JOHN HEYWOOD, | | Dr. NORMAN KERR, 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER. Sey gloing full par- 
Price is. 6d. ; Or. J. J. & aftetar foi, 
EDUCATIONAL. &e., &c. Sree on application. 


THORNELOE HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, 
DORSET. 


Prinelpal, Miss BUSSELL (Cambridge Woman's Examination, 
Cambridge Teacher's Certificate): 


Successful preparation for Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 
Examinations of Royal Academy and Royal College, etc. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


‘Who while able to continue some lessons need treatment 
and watching. Resident Health Mistress from Hampstead 
Physical Training College. Swedish Gymnastics Medical 
Movements, &c. Sea-bathing, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket. 
The climate of Bridport is very suitable for delicate girls, 
while Thorneloe House is particularly well situated. 
References to Educational Authorities, Medical Men, &o., 
also to Miss R. Anstey, South Petherton, Somerset. 


——. 
in 
\ieee 


INDIGESTION, 
& EXHAUSTION. Also as an excellent 
NON-ALCOHOLIO TONIO AND 
RESTORATIVE after Typhoid, Scarlet 


° 


and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, 40. 


&, WRIGHT, MUNDY & C0., 
MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, W. 
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“THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. 


_ from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 
The “WOMAN’S SIGNAL” is sent direct 


Price One Penny every Thursday 
the office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. &d., for six months for 8s. 3d., or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscfibers who desire “THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 


as stated above, addressed :— 


a 
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80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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